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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of f Infants; 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES. 


PRICE 2s. 


6d. 


The JANUARY Number, which commences a New Volume, contains 
the following important Contributions :— 


The Horrors of Hunger. 


By NICHOLAS SHISHKOFF (of the Relief 


Committee of the Society of the Red Cross). 


Lord Rosebery and Mr. Pitt. 


By the Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. 


Hypnotism and Humbug. By ERNEST HART, M.D. 


Protection—Free Trade—Fair Trade—Colonial Trade. 


Hon. EARL GREY. 
Our Minor Poets. 


Electrical Transmission of Power. 
ALBEMARLE. 


Imperial Federation for Naval Defence. 


BRASSEY. 
Mutual Aid among the Barbarians. 
Man, East and West. 
Taxes on Transport. 
The Rural Voter: 


1. The Law, the Land, and the Labourer. 


2. Farm Labourers and their Friends. 
3. Hodge at Home. 


By H. D. TRAILL. 


By the Right 


By the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
By the Right Hon. LORD 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
By W. M. ACWORTH. 


By the Right Hon. LORD THRING. 


By WILLIAM E. BEAR. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., 


LTp. 





Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped 


gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 


A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Anti-Jacobin.—‘ By all means let boys read it, for it is the kind of 
reading which will help to make them men.’ 


Spectator.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.’ 


Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an 


instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite | 


wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 

Saturday Review.—‘ A very fine book.’ 

Scottish Leader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year.’ 

Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys should, and most 
will, appreciate.’ 


} 


Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 
wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 


Leeds Mercury.—‘ The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 
| appreciate.’ 
Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ We has mixed songs of battle, of 


| love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 


DOYS j 


British Weekly.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ | 


Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘ One of the best anthologies by which 
literature has ever been enriched.’ 

Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most 
men,’ 

World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by 
trumpet.’ 

Glasgow Herald.—‘ Mr. Henley has done his work admirably—we 
may even say, perfectly.’ 


Star. —‘ This perfectly lovely volume.’ 


no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 


/ilustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
as our ‘‘ Golden Treasuries.” . Though admirably adapted to 
stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 


| to the adult.’ 


Speaker.—‘* Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and it will hardly 


| be denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 


lorth British Daily Mail.—‘ May be commended unreservedly.’ 


Tablet.—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for 
that matter, ‘* Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 
bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies.’ 


St. James's Gazette.—*‘ In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 


| whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 


Dublin Evening Mail. —‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment | 


and conscientious care.’ 


LONDON : 


is a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 
noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 
courage to misfortune.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270 Srranp, W.C.; anD METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.8.—Two or three seg may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and cane Lists of Books sg ratis and post free. 


aw LE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiten) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, 
For the Training of Y ouths ro Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. « 


— ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
- WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SecrReTARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT Epuraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room}; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur ; ‘table d’héte at separate 
tables ; ; large dairy farm ; supplies d ally laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND PLacg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


] ( REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s. o., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, as. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Desi ns, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CU UFFS. Rest 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 









































Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
ualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
eine sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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ROWLANDS' 
» ODONTS. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 
WHITENS THE 
“all TEETH, PREVENTS 


| 
3 lorPEARL DENTIFRICE for] 7} DECAY, axp crves 
= \PRESERVING & DEAUTIFYING TH ed an an cas 
Si S/o BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hation Garden, 
London. 


Sold by Chemists, et: 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


ROBINSON 7 CLEAVER. BELFAST 









Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, burgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


2 aga POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered /3\ 8 S| Hemstitched : \s 
Ladies’ 2 2j2ha Ladies’ ‘ 2/rx4 
Gents’ .. ee al & co. | Gents 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


3/11 3 a 





| he 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 


yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitc hen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/ /4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 & doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/1 per doz, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
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NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THEATRE IMPRESSIONS. By A. B. Watktey. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, 5s. 

Some OF THE ConTENTS :—The Dramatic Critic as Pariah. Shakespeare. Henrik Ibsen. Alexander 
the Greatest. Dumas Fils. Sardou. Alphonse Daudet. Jules Lemaitre. W. E. Henley and R. L. 
Stevenson. Henry Arthur Jones. A.W. Pinero. Jerome K. Jerome. The Old Melodrama. The 
New Melodrama. Henry Irving. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By Professor 


PasQuaLe ViLuari, Author of ‘ The Life of Savonarola,’ etc. Translated by Linpa VILLARI. Con- 
taining New Preface and Two New Chapters. 2 vols., containing 4 Copper-Plate and 2g other Full- 
Page Illustrations, cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 

* Indispensable to the serious student of Machiavelli, his teaching and his times.'— 7 yes. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES (XIVth 


Century). By J.J. JusserRanp. ‘Translated fromthe French by Lucy TouLMin SmirTu. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
_  * This is an extremely fascinating book, and it is surprising that several years should have elapsed before 
it was brought out in an English dress. However, we have lost nothing by waiting.'— 7imes. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


KOLOKOTRONES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, 


and Prefaced with an Account of the Kiephts. By Mrs. Epmonps. With an Introduction by M. J. 
Gennapius, Greek Envoy to the Court of St. James's. 
‘Considered from every point of view, the volume is an excellent addition to an excellent series.'— 
Glasgow Herald. 


A MASTER MARINER: Being the Life and Adventures of Captain 
Robert William Eastwick. Edited by HERBERT CompTon. 
‘Alive with the very spirit of adventure, of deeds wrought in an adventurous age; and while a boy 
would devour it with delight, a philosopher might find in it almost equal pleasure.’— Dai/y Chronicle. 


HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES. Edited by Cartyon Jenkins. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. [Ready. 





THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


‘Happy children, who are to own books as pretty ‘The prettiest books ever trusted to a child’s 
and portable as these. —Saturday Review. hand.’—Qmeen. 
Illustrated, post 8vo, Pinafore Cloth Binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE BROWN OWL. ' THE STORY OF A PUPPET 
By Forp H. HvueErrer. By C. Co.vopi. 
THE CHINA CUP. THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. AND OTHER FAIRY STORIES. 
By Fevix VoLKHOvsky. By Lina EcKENSTEIN. 


STORIES FROM FAIRYLAND. TALES FROM THE MABINOGION. 


By Georces DrosinEs. $y META WILLIAMS. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


‘It is almost impossible to over-estimate the value ‘ That useful series.'—7he 7imes. 
of a series of carefully-prepared volumes, such as ‘An admirable series.’—Sfectator. 
are the majority of those comprising this library. . . . * That excellent series.'—Guaraian. 
The illustrations make one of the most attractive ‘ The series is likely to be found indispensable in 
features of the series.'—7he Guardian. every school library.'—Pad/ Pall Gazette. 


Each Volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, price 5s. each. 


A LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
. Rome. 11. Chaldea. — 21. Early Britain. 








1 —_ 

2. The Jews. ; 12. The Goths. 22. The Barbary Corsairs. 
3. Germany. 13. Ass, 23. Russia. 

4, Carthage. y 14. Turkey. 24. The Jews under the 
5. Alexander's Empire. 15. Holland. Roman Empire. 

6. The Moors in Spain. 16. Medizval France. 25. Scotland. 

7. Ancient Egypt. 17. Persia. 26. Switzerland. 

8. Hungary. 18. Pheenicia. 27. Mexico. 

9. The Saracens. 19. M 28. Portugal 

10. Ireland.»; 20. The Hansa Towns. 29. The Normans. wy 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book for Every One. By Rev. E. J. 


Harpy, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married,’ etc. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 
‘A host of social subjects are treated of in a way at once wise and witty, and in a manner as delightful 
to read as they are pleasantly improving.'"— Daily Telegraph. 





THE CAMEO SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


CONCERNING CATS: A Book of Verses by many Authors. Edited 


by Mrs. Granam Tomson, Illustrated by ARTHUR Tomson. Half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘Very prettily got up. The selection is judicious, and the illustrations will charm all who love cats.’— 
Times. 


MARJORIE AND HER PAPA: How they Wrote a Story and Made 


Pictures for it. 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘Will assuredly become a great favourite.'—Daily Telegraph. 








| Second Edition just ready. 





THE 
REAL 
JAPAN. 


STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE MANNERS, 
MORALS, 


ADMINISTRATION, 
AND 
POLITICS. 
BY 
HENRY NORMAN. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Norman's pen and camera have between them pro- 
duced a very charming picture of Japan, full of colour, 
fresh observation, and insight. . . . A frank, bright, and 
attractive book.’—Dazily Chronicle. 





PROFESSOR J. E. THORALD ROGERS'’S 
LAST WORK. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by his Son, ARTHUR 
G. L. Rocers. Cloth, 16s. 

‘Professor Rogers is one of the exceedingly few writers 


who have succeeded in making economics attractive... . 
An immense quantity of valuable material.’—Zcho. 





INTRODUCTION BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI: A Bio- 


graphical Sketch. By Davaram GipumaL, LL.B. 
Cloth, 6s. 


‘A book of singular interest. . . . Unpretentious, easy 
flowing narrative. . . . Realistic sketches.'—7smes. 





POWER AND FORCE, 
Spiritual and Natural: 


Their Discreted Differences, Mutual Inter- 
relation, and Specific Atmospheres. 
By JAMES BODDELEY KEENE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 35. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Henry 


Apams. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





This work comprises a number of Essays, varied in sub- 
ject, and all marked by the distinguished characteristics 
that have won the author celebrity. The topics treated are 
rich in interest for the scholar, the historical student, and 





the general reader. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NOTES 

Tue Waterford election has resulted in the victory of 
Mr. Redmond by a majority of 547. The result was not 
unexpected, nor must the opponents of priestly domina- 
tion imagine that the power of the Archiepiscopal-Fenian 
combination is broken, or even seriously threatened by 
the issue. Archbishop Walsh foresaw the event when he 
pleaded for ‘a truce until the end of Epiphany’ : knowing 
that in Waterford the working-men are given to an inde- 
pendence of the priest which boded ill for their candidate. 
He probably remembered Mr. Bernal Osborne’s defeat of 
the priests’ man in 1870. Mr. Davitt’s explanation of his 
defeat is mighty fine reading. Mr. Keane never desired 
to stand: neither did Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt’s person 
and Mr. O’Brien’s were not held sacred, but rather ‘an 
unconscious provocation’ to open warfare. Had Mr. 
Davitt not stood after the insult, Mr. O’Brien would have 
done so. For the rest, the victory was won by the Pig- 
buyers’ Association—(Tories to a man!)—the mob, and 
the Boys of Ballybricken, Actually, they usurped the 
holy office of the priesthood, coerced the Labour vote, and 
‘ educated the illiterates.’ All of which causes the reader 
to reflect upon the ingenuousness of one Michael Davitt, 
who was beaten in a fair fight, and will not own it. 





Tue fight on the High Pamir reported this week proves 
once more the prowess of the Sons of the Widow when 
their leading-strings are not of red-tape. On the 20th 
December fifty men of the Kashmir Regiment, supported 
by an equal number of the same corps, scaled a precipice 
opposite Nilt, and carried the stone breastwork of the 
tribesmen, killing seventy, wounding many more, and cap- 
turing a hundred and eighteen. The rest of the enemy, 
overwhelmed by the fury of the onset, fled before the con- 
querors, of whom only four were disabled ; and in the 
pursuit that followed, Mayun, Gulmit, and Pisan were 
successively occupied. ‘’Twas, in the words of one of 
the immortal Soldiers Three, ‘like a fight in a drame— 
excipt for them that was dead.’ Jafar Khan hastened to 
make complete submission; but little importance was 
attached to his surrender, since he was merely coerced 
into hostility towards the British by his son Uzar Khan, 
who has also removed two younger brothers from his path. 
It was feared, indeed, that Captain Colin Mackenzie, who 
conducted the military operations with conspicuous gal- 
lantry, had trying work before him, even after he reached 
Nagar: but on Wednesday the India Office received inti- 
mation that the British troops had entered Hunza Fort, 
without opposition, two days after the rout of the tribes- 
men, so that the affair is ended—at least for a time. 





Mr. De Boucnervit_te, who was a member of the first 
Cabinet of the Province of Quebec, has formed a Ministry, 


= 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE HOreL, THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 
duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 





dissolved the Provincial Assembly, and intends to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into further malpractices 
alleged to have been committed by the Mercier Administra- 
tion. His colleagues are men, for the most part, of tried 
merit. He has been further fortunate in securing the sup- 
port of Mr. Lepeletier, the leader of the Ultramontane 
Conservatives, who ‘ratted’ in a body to Mr. Mercier in 1886 
—two of them being included in his last Cabinet. The Ultra- 
montane press is with Mr. De Boucherville, so far as the 
scandals are concerned ; but it declines to support in Que- 
bec ‘a branch’ of what la Vérilé calls ‘ Messrs. Abbott and 
Chapleau’s played-out concern.’ The fact that Mr. Chap- 
leau’s partner is a member of the new Cabinet ought to 
be a sufficient answer to those who assert that gentleman 
to be secretly supporting Mercier. Himself has filled the 
post now held by Mr. De Boucherville; and, although 
he is sufficiently distrusted by both parties, it is scarce 
credible that he should try to wreck his party’s future in 
Quebec, since to a large extent the continuance of the 
Abbott Ministry depends upon the French-Canadian vote. 
The Liberals are said to be disunited, and the Hon. Joly 
de Lotbiniére is said to be anxious to succeed Mercier. 
But his Protestantism stands in the way. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Mercier behaves as one who sees that 
the game is all but up. Undeterred by his proven guilt, 
by the serious additional charges urged against him—(it 
is easy, however, to attach overmuch importance to these : 
quite probably they are born of political spite)—and by 
the still more serious revelation that the provincial deficit 
is about thrice the amount he stated, he rests his appeal 
to the electors solely upon the illegality, as he naturally 
chooses to term it, of his dismissal. The dissolution of 
Parliament is also said to be a breach of one of the sections 
of the British North American Act. But Dr. Bourinot, the 
final authority on all constitutional matters in Canada, gives 
‘counsel's opinion’ in its favour. However that may be, 
it must by this time have occurred to the ex-Premier that 
his recent speech, wherein he bragged of his power to 
provoke a civil war that should end in annexation, was 
exceedingly detrimental to his own interest. True, he 
spoke under the irritation caused by a report that should 
he again head a majority, Mr. Angers will once more dis- 
miss him: or (to correct the telegram) refuse to send for 
him. That is his desert, of course, but in such an un- 
happy event there is no doubt that Mr. Angers will act 
according to instructions, and that everything will be done, 
even before the election, to eliminate all causes of unneces- 
sary friction. If, as seems probable, Mercier has to rely 
upon a party of his own, he cannot win. 





No sooner was the Roumanian Ministry—appointed by 
King Charles in order that he might get rid of a Cabinet 
given over to internal dissension—well in office and assured 
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of very general support than it was defeated in the House 
on a bye-issue. M. Catargi, the new Premier, is said to be 
an arrant Russophile, and he has sown a multitude of dith- 
culties by delivering over a notorious Nihilist to the Russian 
police. Not that the composition of the Ministry he will 
now have to re-form in any way affects European politics, 
since all foreign affairs and the sole power of levying war 
lie in the King’s hands. 





Tue Chadourne affair—(rendered exceedingly comic by 
that gentleman’s letter to Zhe Times, in which he ac- 
cuses the police of proposing to boil him, or something 
of the sort, in salad oil)—is eclipsed in the Bulgarian 
mind by the Karaveloff affair. M. Karaveloff, an ex-Regent, 
has been imprisoned about eight months for complicity 
in the Beltcheff murder: also because he is a thoroughly 
mischievous fellow. His wife has now joined him in 
durance, having forged the signatures of certain ladies ona 
petition presented to the European consular agents and at 
Constantinople for his release. In a country so circum- 
stanced as Bulgaria strong measures are necessary and 
useful, and M. Stambouloff is quite able to carry them 
through. As for the reign of terror so vividly depicted by 
M. Chadourne’s admirers in the English press, it is a pure 
fiction, as Stambouloff has the whole country on his side, 
except certain self-seeking politicians. 





Some time ago the State granted the Imperial Tobacco 
Corporation of Persia, a limited liability company, the 
monopoly of all jtobacco grown in the country. The 
Persian smoker and the Persian priest objected ; and, the 
matter taking a religious aspect, the use of tobacco was 
universally forbidden, under pain of excommunication, and 
at last riots broke out, and placards threatening the lives 
of Europeans were posted in the bazaars. Finally it has 
been found necessary to cancel the monopoly so far as 
tobacco used in the country for hookahs and cigarettes is 
concerned, and a proclamation to that effect, issued last 
Sunday has had the effect desired. Compensation will, of 
course, be granted the British Company, and the foreign 
monopoly, which remains in its hands, will be worked 
through the Société du Tombac (hookah-tobacco), owners 
of the sole right to import that commodity into Tur- 
key. The trouble in Mazandaran has nothing to do with 
the monopoly disturbance ; a certain Sayeed, or descen- 
dant of the Prophet, who professes to have miracu- 
lous powers, has been called upon by Allah (he says) to 
reform Islam. _ As a first step he has put fifty persons to 
the sword, and the Governor of the province has found it 
necessary to apply to,Teheran for aid. 





Dr. Lonestarr has just compiled for Zhe South-West 
Suffolk Echo an instructive table showing the ‘ dispropor- 
tional representation ’ at St. Stephen’s of the various sec- 
tions of the United Kingdom. ‘Poor old Ireland’ is 
wronged to the extent of having twenty members more 
than her share ; and when one thinks of her Healys and 
her Tanners it is impossible to deny her sympathy. Cer- 
tainly, she has here a grievance that ought to be remedied 
without delay. ‘Gallant little Wales’ also suffers in the 
same manner, but in her ease the excess is limited to 
three. ‘Dear old Scotland’ has the number to which 
she is entitled, and no more. It follows, therefore, that 
England, for which Mr. Gladstone has coined no phrase of 
endearment, is deprived by Ireland and Wales of twenty- 
three members. Mr. Morley and his fellow-Radicals, who 
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are all for one man one vote, equal} representation, and 
the rest of it, should note these facts. 





Tue Post Office can scarce do better than abandon the 
unreasonable position it has assumed towards Mr. Henry 
Sell in regard to the completion of the Directory of Regis- 
tered Telegraphic Addresses, which is desired by business 
people all the world over. With commendable industry, 
Mr. Sell compiled a list of 200,000 of these addresses— 
about half the total—and then applied to the Post Office 
for permission to supplement it from the official register. 
To meet the objection that some firms might resent the 
publication of their addresses, Mr. Sell proposed to 
send a circular to every person registered, and to with- 
hold where secrecy was desired. The suggestion was 
scouted, however, even though the Post Office was offered 
a proportion of the issue of the Directory or a royalty 
on every copy sold. ‘That there is no fundamental objec- 
tion to such a list is shown by the application of another 
Government Department—the India Office—to have its 
telegraphic address included in Mr. Sell’s volume. In- 
deed, the Post Office has practically confessed as much, 
for it has offered, should a sufficient number of subscribers 
so desire, to provide copies of the register at a guinea per 
annum—a charge which (whether intentional or not) is 
virtually prohibitive. The behaviour of the Post Office in 
the matter has been altogether unworthy of a great 
public institution. 





Tue week's list of calamities has been very full. Twenty 
persons were drowned in the London docks in consequence 
of a fog, which for density as for duration all but made a 
record : and many more accidents and deaths must be set 
to the same account. On Christmas Eve three persons were 
killed and upwards of twenty were injured in a collision 
at Bamby on the Beccles and Lowestoft line, still worked 
on the antiquated staff system. For some unexplained 
reason (the traffic being also deranged by the fog) one 
train was allowed to leave the passing-point before the 
other had arrived. On Boxing-Day at Gateshead a 
terrible panic in the local theatre—(caused, it would ap- 
pear, by the careless dropping of a lighted match upon 
scattered paper in the gallery and a foolish alarm of fire) 
—ended in the loss of eleven lives, to say nothing of many 
injuries. The employees of the house acted with prompti- 
tude and bravery, and one of them (who was crushed to 
death) with heroism, On the same day at Osborne some 
shot from the Duke of Connaught’s gun glanced off a tree 
and entered Prince Christian’s left eye, hurting it so far 
that it had to be removed. Skating accidents have also 
greatly augmented the death-roll. 





Sir Witiiam Wuire, our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
died on Monday from weakness of the heart resultant 
upon influenza. The son of a consul, he was educated for 
consular service, and had already been at Warsaw and 
Dantzic when he was called from his post at Belgrade to 
assist Lord Salisbury in the Constantinople Conference, a 
duty for which his knowledge of the languages, manners, 
and wiles of the Oriental well fitted him. After the 
treaty of Berlin he was promoted to the rank of a Minister 
(Roumania then becoming a kingdom), and more than 
once he was called upon to act as the temporary represen- 
tative of Britain at the Porte. In 1886 he was confirmed 
in the post, which he had earned, chiefly, by his action 
during the difficulty over the revolt of Eastern Roumelia. 
At the Porte he was liked and trusted: he was at once 
the personal friend of the Sultan and an idol of the 
Bulgarian nation, which is rich in idols. M. Nelidoff, a 
man of vigour, but hated and feared by the Turks, can- 
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not but (feel a certain relief at the death of the only 
man who was able consistently to thwart his de- 
sign of a Russo-Turkish alliance. Two musicians of 
some repute have died during the week. Mr. Weist 
Hill, a capable violinist and an experienced con- 
ductor, had been Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music since its foundation, and much of the success of 
that useful institution must be ascribed to his powers of 
organisation and management. Mr. Alfred Cellier was 
also a clever musician, but he chose to set his abilities 
towards the composition of light opera and the conducting 
of the same. His great success was Dorothy—which had 
scarce entitled him to mention here. But his raeing 
against death (so to speak) to complete the score of his 
new opera claims the respect even of those who did not 
already know him for an honest workman and thoroughly 


good fellow. 





Tue last Stock Exchange settlement of the year is 
usually accompanied by great monetary stringency ; but 
this week the House experienced no real difficulty, and 
prices consequently advanced. Nevertheless, the settle- 
ment disclosed that in some respects the market conditions 
had not improved. For one thing, the ‘bear’ account, 
that source of strength, had been much reduced both in 
the Foreign and the Home Railway departments. Nor can 
it be successfully contended that the prospects are satisfac- 
tory in either case. Foreign stocks are absurdly dear as 
a rule, and the position of some issues—Spanish and Portu- 
guese, for example—is precarious. Home Railways are 
having to struggle against torpidity in trade and addi- 
tions to expenditure, which render the maintenance of 
dividends impossible. But much can be said in favour of 
American Railway securities, and speculators are probably 
right in anticipating an advance in prices on the part of 
most issues. 

Tue directors of the Great Northern and the Sheffield 
Railway Companies have been wise in concluding a pro- 
visional arrangement for the ‘ mutual interchange of run- 
ning powers, through rates, station accommodation,’ etc. 
The Sheffield Company desires to extend its system south- 
wards and to make connection with the northern exten- 
sion of the Metropolitan, thus forming a new through-route 
between London and the North, Naturally the Great 
Northern opposed a scheme which threatened a new com- 
petitor and a division of valuable traffic secured under 
old agreements. At the same time the companies had so 
many common interests that continued hostility between 
them must have been disastrous. Moreover, to tell the 
truth, neither company occupies an altogether satisfactory 
position. Hence amicable relations between them are 
likely to be beneficial to both. The new arrangement, 
however, is contingent upon the passing of the Sheffield’s 
bill for an extension to London, and it does not follow 
that this will be secured by the propitiation of the Great 
Northern. 





In New South Wales, sheep, the staple wealth of the 
colony, have greatly increased of late ; and should drought 
be experienced, the flocks must suffer. Hence the pro- 
posal in Sydney to tax ship-owners, in order to provide a 
bonus on exports of frozen mutton. Should this extra- 
ordinary proposition be carried out, the London market 
will probably be overstocked with Australian mutton. 
Why ship-owners should be fined for conducting their 
business efficiently it is hard to see, even though the 
general benefit thereby. The Anglo-American and other 
companies formed to import dead meat into this country, 
which even now yield but poor results to the shareholders, 
are certain to suffer from such a policy. 
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AFTER FOURSCORE YEARS 

()* Tuesday Mr. Gladstone reached his eighty-third 

birthday. He is a man who should command 
respect : of good address, and of cultivation above the 
average ; who is, for good or ill, as distinguished as any 
of his countrymen ; a person (in a word) whom all men 
were glad to accept, howbeit politician and professed 
opponent, as more than their equal. Yet weare finding 
it harder, year by year, to treat him with ordinary 
courtesy : to allow him the freedom of our cities or the 
membership of our clubs. The social outlawry of his 
followers calls for no remark: it is not (to speak 
frankly) the result of their political connection. But 
himself has met of late with repeated insults: though 
the occasions whereof be deplored, the motives of them 
chiefly concerned therein are understood : and to con- 
demn them were, it is commonly felt, unjust. All 
which is pitiful enough. 

For it is a spectacle on the whole without prece- 
dent—this, of an ex-Premier and a scholar, a man of 
vast abilities and unblemished character, of whom his 
fellows would speak well, and yet cannot. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scholarship, it is true, is denied by the in- 
structed, and his statesmanship by those who know 
most of affairs. He is a great orator who has never 
said a good thing: and a politician who, while neglect- 
ing (as some maintain) the business of his country, has 
ruined both the party he led and his own career. His 
was one of those massy and useless intellects which (as 
might be said of Dr. Parr or, to compare lesser and 
great, of Coleridge himself) impose themselves on 
their contemporaries by their ponderosity, and leave 
to a later day a name which must be taken on 
trust. From the scholarship which he did not take 
at Oxford to the Home Rule which has been the 
diversion of his old age, his failures have astonished 
himself far more than them that have been respon- 
sible for his ideas. A metaphysician who has taken to 
politics, with a right Scots gift of dissembling poverty 
of thought in haziness of speech he has combined a 
constitutional insincerity of which he remains supremely 
unconscious. Patriotism may consist with personal 
profligacy, a regard for the public good with absolute 
carelessness of private insolvency : even an unscrupulous 
ambition may be so directed as to work no evil to the 
State: Pitt, Mirabeau, and Themistocles deserved the 
gratitude of their countrymen. But Mr. Gladstone, 
most of us believe, has been consistently egotis- 
tical while affecting an easy benevolence: has es- 
teemed himself a philanthropist while steadily working 
(like most philanthropists) for his private advantage. 
Without ballast, yet earnest in intention, he has always 
to hand the conviction, essential to greatness, that jus- 
tice is on his side. By a perpetual coincidence, the 
interests of his career still jump with what he thinks 
best for the country. Subsisting, in effect, on a fine 
constitution and a cultivated self-confidence, he is no 
Nelson—no monops with an excuse for not seeing— 
but a piece of selfishness with eyes for ever fixed on the 
signals of the constituencies. Without discretion as 
without judgment, he should (perhaps) have been a 
mathematical don; but however academic, otherwise, 
in character, he has no touch of the academic love of 
repose. And unfortunately his position has made 
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his demerits a crime. Had he chanced to be of 
negative temperament, he would have set Professor 
Goldwin Smith in the shade. But, with a liberal 
intellect and a limitless vitality, he is (artistically) 
something between Mr. John Morley and Alexandre 
Dumas. A political portent, his achievements have 
been merely destructive. He has liberalised the army : 
has left it without organisation, almost without regi- 
mental tradition, and quite without recruits. The Irish 
Church was an English garrison. He has abolished 
it ; as he would abolish its sister, the one Anglo-Saxon 
element in Wales. A Second Chamber, he admits, 
is necessary to all constitutions: yet he seemed, a while 
ago, to have undermined the House of Lords, which is 
the best that the lapse of centuries and our national 
convention have been able to produce. Irish Church, 
Irish landlord, and Irish Government might go: he 
might very naturally also abolish our own parsons, our 
squires, the Lords, and the Empire, for so much were 
consistent with the tradition he claims. The one thing 
sacred to your Liberal was commerce: with, perhaps 
(in the interests of commerce), the King’s peace. But 
Mr. Gladstone has abandoned Liberalism. He finds, 
moreover, that the traders are out-voted: and there- 
fore, while willing to maintain for a time the Cheshire 
constabulary, he is minded to abolish the police. By 
squandering the franchise, he has brought about a 
revolution in our polity which may prove only the 
more complete for its peacefulness. And if it seem 
like to end in reconstruction, that is by no means his 
fault. The fact is that he has no practical capacity. 
He cannot see the results of his actions. The reason of 
his failure is writ in those two. words: Without discre- 
tion. Wit and wisdom, it has been remarked, are wholly 
alien to his reputation. Sagacity is the last virtue of 
which his disciples shall accuse him. His political 
prophecies (even when the statistics on which they are 
based are not revealed) are often ridiculous. At all 
events, they are never fulfilled. His theories on mis- 
cellaneous subjects are the derision of those who know. 
Parliament, in effect, is the one field of his ability, and 
a fluent rhetoric his only weapon. On the platform he 
submits to be guided by the practical sense of baser 
intelligences. In the magazines—his chosen battle- 
field—he is an easy victim to the logic or the sarcasms 
of harder heads. His followers would disarm criticism 
by vaunting his morals, or by an appeal to his political 
prestige—to our respect (in fine) for his career. The 
argument deserves to be met. 

So far (it may be said) little has been alleged to his 
discredit : or such things only as may, on occasion, be 
forgotten. No man can show beyond his endowment : 
and if motives be in the balance, which of us shall cast 
a stone? But to play with the interests of a nation is 
no light responsibility. Mr. Gladstone, whether by 
calculated indiscretions or by indiscreet calculations, 
has contrived to bring dishonour and misfortune upon 
the country to view the which without resentment were 
to argue either want of patriotism or want of candour. 
His refusal to acquaint himself with the foreign policy 
which he has controlled ; his desperate and interested 
abandonment of Irish governance ; his constant and will- 
ing sacrifice of our national interests to his momentary 
needs; these things estop his claim to the long-suffering 
courtesy which an Englishman brings to politics. He 
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has done his best to drag us down to the ultimate mire. 
His reputation has grown by what it feeds on: by the 
respect accorded him of his opponents and by the con- 
sequent adulation of the vulgar. His influence is very 
difficult to counteract. He is gifted with every quality 
that appeals to the sentimentalist ; and he is held up 
to the uninstructed as a paragon of experience and of 
good-will. It has become the convention that there 
are no crimes in politics—except the loss of a divorce 
suit. Yet can we find nothing kindlier to say of Mr. 
Gladstone than that he is a monument of misdirected 
energy: unless, perhaps, he be taken as the great first 
cause of the New Toryism. 


TO ENCOURAGE THE SEPARATISTS 
JT is reported that when the member for East Mayo 

drove out of Waterford he looked the picture of 
despair. This was not creditable to the courage of 
Honest John, but to some extent it justified his adjec- 
tive. For the circumstances of the retreat were calcu- 
lated to depress his hopes, and the honest man gave 
frank expression to his feelings. The constables in 
front and the hussars that trotted behind him cannot 
They were there to 
preserve him from his beloved countrymen. But for 
them, that section of patriots which enjoys his support 
would not have left Waterford at all, or would have 
left it by—and in—the river. ‘This of itself is enough 
More bitter experience could 


but have weighed on his mind. 


to make a man dismal. 
come to none of us than to be howled at, threatened, 
and derided : that, too, after many years of service, after 
breaking bail at the cost of a fund collected for the 
suffering tenant, after days of sea-sickness in a fishing- 
smack, after much hurt done on the affections by the 
painful necessity of throwing over a revered leader. 
Besides, it was horribly depressing to learn that the 
Parnellite declines to be improved from off the face of 
the land. There are spots where he can hold his own 
after all. Mr. Dillon, indeed, had every reason to feel 
depressed : as have his colleagues, both Irish and Eng- 
lish, with him. That division which Archbishop Walsh 
so feared, does promise to be permanent ; and the pro- 
spect is a bad one alike for Mr. Dillon, for Mr. Dillon's 
venerable friend at Biarritz, and for everybody about 
the pair. 

With a permanent split in the Separatist ranks, 


there is, for one thing, an end of all excuse for talk 


>? 
about a united Ireland. 


It is between clericals and anti-cleri- 


Again, the quarrel is nothing 
less than deadly. 
cals; and that, as the experience of half Europe shows, 
is bound to be both savage and steady. It is to no pur- 
pose that each party outdoes the other in boasting of 
the concessions it will wring from the tyrant Saxon. 
This pleasing chorus ought, indeed, to afford matter 
for reflection to such politicians as the Separatist candi- 
date for Rossendale, who has announced that he is in 
favour of a dependent Parliament ; for neither section 
of Irishmen will so much as hear of parliamentary de- 
pendence. But, in truth, it matters little what Mr. 
Gladstone has promised. He has tied two Irish cats 
about his neck by the tails, and he feels them clawing 
madly at each other somewhere about his middle. For 
one in such a case there is, there can be, no question 
of keeping promises: he has enough to do to save 
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himself. If this truth be not obvious to Dillon, and 
even to the more imaginative O’Brien, it is not hidden, 
we may be sure, from Archbishop Walsh. In truth, 
the Irish know it, and the Separatists too. If it were 
not for very shame they would all be seen sitting, like 
Honest John, in a state of collapse and despair. Let 
us recapitulate the position for their benefit. Mr. Glad- 
stone has bound himself, and his followers with him, to 
satisfy the Irish Nationalist party. This same party is 
split into rival sections, one of them stronger than the 
other, but not strong enough to destroy that other. We 
have yet to see how long itself will remain united. It 
was not the least pleasing incident of the Waterford 
fight that certain persons (which their names did not 
transpire) successively called upon O’Brien and Dillon to 
repudiate a cartoon published by Healy—their leader ; 
when O’Brien foamed at the mouth and Dillon stormed 
in the streets, and not at the work of art (though it 
seems to be especially disgusting) but at the odious 
word ‘ leader.” Mr. Healy has to some extent suffered, 
from a certain experience at Cork, that amendment, 
which, as Dr. Johnson remarked, was produced in Sheb- 
beare by the pillory: but he is Mr. Healy still: as his 
speech in Glasgow on Tuesday proves beyond doubt. 
The point of our story lies in the maddening effect on 
these patriots of the bad word ‘ leader... How long will 
they endure Mr. M°Carthy ? What chance is there that 
they will tolerate each other ? and how probable is it 
that Sexton, whom men have named wind-bag, will en- 
dure any of the three? But even if this further disinte- 
gration, inevitable as it is in Irish parties, do not occur 
before the next general election, the Separatists will go to 
the constituencies hampered by the obligation to satisfy 
a pack of Irishmen with no words bad enough for each 
other in their very large vocabulary of abuse. For a 
party so crippled there can be no real success. It may 
for a time obstruct, it may even possess a power for 
mischief: but it cannot govern. The future #s with 
those who have not stooped their necks to an alliance 
with treason. 

The Unionists, in short, can look on while their 
enemies destroy themselves, and in the meantime settle 
their own organisation. This work has been partly 
done for them—has at any rate been facilitated—by 
the death first of Mr. Smith and then of the Duke of 
Devonshire. The accession of Mr. Balfour to the post, 
which it now appears absurd to suppose could ever fall 
to any other, has given us one fixed point of reliance. 
The removal of the Marquess of Hartington to the 
House of Lords has given another by clearing the 
way for Mr. Chamberlain. When other changes, which 
can be foreseen but need not be specified, have come, 
as they must, these two men will be the leaders of the 
House of Commons. As long as any Separatist party 
is left, these two must act together, and one of them 
must bide his time. But the Separatist party is mani- 
festly an artificial business, depending on the life of 
asingle man. ‘The one bond which holds it together 
must break, and then it will vanish with more or less 
speed: leaving, perhaps, some insignificant remnant, 
which will drag on for a time. Then the House will 
divide again on some new version of the older lines. 
It may not be found that all they that are Liberal 
Unionists now will be on one side. When the fight is 
no longer between treason and loyalty, it is undesirable 
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that they should be. The House of Commons has never 
been an effective governing machine except when it has 
contained the materials of a Ministry and a recognised 
leader on both sides. To bring it back to that con- 
dition will be the work of the Unionists. To keep it 
abnormal will be the work of that coalition of political 
Johanna Southcotes, Irish adventurers, and fadmongers 
called the Gladstonian party, for as long as it is allowed 
to live. 





AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION 
A NOTHER explorer goes now into the history of 


Australian development: he bears the name of 
David Lindsay. Six months ago Sir Thomas Elder of 
Adelaide fitted out an expedition to explore portions 
of unknown country lying between 15° and 30° south 
latitude, and to find, if possible, some traces of Leich- 
hardt who disappeared into the unspeakable solitude of 
the Australian desert in 1848. Mr. Lindsay was the 
leader of the Elder Expedition. It is more than twenty 
years since any important contribution was made to 
our knowledge of Western Australia, which represents 
nearly one-third of the whole continent. Mr. John 
Forrest (now Sir John Forrest, Premier of Western 
Australia) then made it known beyond peradventure 
that the interior of the western half of the Australian 
continent was an impossible country. Nature had 
written ‘ No Thoroughfare’ upon it—which being inter- 
preted is,‘ No Water.’ Spinifex desert with sporadic 
water-holes and scattered stretches of good land sar- 
donically denied to moisture, constituted the landscape 
that met the eye of Mr. Forrest, as it had confronted 
also Eyre and Warburton and Giles and Gosse and 
Gregory, of whom the two first had crossed Western 
Australia from east to west; with what sufferings 
Eyre’s journal gives painful evidence. There have been 
those, however, who still believed that in a section of 
country considerably west of the trans-continental tele- 
graph line good water districts would be found. It has 
not been found. Mr. Lindsay’s report tells of a long 
and hazardous journey in which the party were in 
constant danger from lack of water, and were only 
preserved by rock water-holes, all too few in num- 
ber. The record bears a strong resemblance to Mr. 
Forrest's, though the expedition has not been ,so for- 
tunate as that of 1870. One might almost imagine 
that it was Mr. Forrest repeating himself: ‘* Terribly 
dry ...no signs of water... ranges of spinifex 
desert .. . camel died . . . dense scrub and spinifex 
. can place no dependence on finding outside waters 

. all country suffering from prolonged drought.’ 
There are no rivers in the heart of Western Aus- 
tralia, no streams of any kind: only the mountain 
supply of rock water-holes. How impossible it would 
be to hope for settlement in such a country is manifest- 
It is only a few months since Lord Kintore travelled 
across the country from north to south along the line 
of the trans-continental telegraph, partly by rail, partly 
by riding, partly behind a four-in-hand of mules. 
Naturally the Governor of South Australia would 
speak well of the colony if he could. What he said was 
this: The country is most uninviting and little likely 
to be utilised; the want of water means scant occupa- 
tion ; the white man cannot permanently settle in the 
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climate of the northern seaboard and mainland—the 
coolie and Chinaman must be employed, and even their 
success is uncertain. Of course Lord Kintore is not a 
final authority, but he is an unprejudiced observer, and 
he had before him the reports of Government officers 
and the evidence of bushmen questioned on his travels. 
The northern territory of South Australia and the 
northern and central portions of Western Australia 
are of a piece, with advantages on the side of the 
former. Thus runs the last report of the Resident: 
“It will be conceded by all who have studied the 
brief history of this large section of the Province of 
South Australia that, notwithstanding its natural re- 
sources and the large sums of money expended upon 
the place, the progress of the Territory is most dis- 
appointing. If this be said of the best portions 
of the west half of Australia, where the rivers (short 
and uncertain) are, what shall be written of the 
interior, on which the explorers, from Eyre to Lindsay, 
have pronounced? In England we have heard much 
regarding the settlement of the Northern Territory by 
the Chinese, and of the danger it means to Australia. 
We know of the action taken by Australia in the 
matter. But this was the verdict of the British Resi- 
dent at Port Darwin: ‘ The love of the Chinese for the 
Northern Territory is just about equal to that of the 
white man. If the anti-Chinese section of the com- 
munity would subscribe funds to pay their passage 
back to Hong-Kong, three-fourths of those here would 
bless the donors, and depart with alacrity and empty 
pockets.” Of two-thirds and more of Western Australia 
—which includes nearly a million square miles of terri- 
tory—‘I doubt, said Sir John Forrest a year or two 
ago, ‘if it ever will be utilised; settlement cannot be 
carried on without water ; and artificial supplies are 
both doubtful and expensive.’ 

It may safely be concluded, then, that the uses of 
Australian exploration are almost ended ; for half the 
country is incapable of settlement. The really notable 
thing in connection with it is the unostentatious manner 
in which it has been conducted: without patronage, 
without éclat, without scandal, without suspicion. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the last attempt is, that 
Australian settlement must always be on two arcs of a 
circle: that extending from the Gulf of Carpentaria to 
Adelaide, and that coming from Albany to Kimberley. 
The vast interior can never be thickly populated. But 
fortunately for the country, for English commerce and 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the shores of the continent are 
not only habitable but ‘a garden of the Lord’; and 
settlement has even been pushed to where it takes 
ten acres to keep a sheep. How much the continent 
is capable of producing may be gathered from the 
fact (as stated by Sir Edward Braddon at the Royal 
Colonial Institute in his apology for Australia)—that 
the last wool-clip is valued at £20,000,000, and that 
there is invested in sheep-farming for the five colonies 
some £300,000,000. To which it may be added that 
the private wealth of each individual in these colonies 
is represented by £300, while the population increased 
in fifteen years (from 1873 to 1888) by seventy-five 
per cent. It is a singular and blessed dispensation of 
Providence that the melancholy interior is balanced by 
a splendid coast where, if rivers be few, production is 
superabundant. It is an unction which the merchant- 
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speculator in London can lay to his soul without flattery, 
that the £25,000,000 worth of British goods which 
Australia consumes, as against the £10,000,000 worth 
that Canada consumes, is likely to increase rather’than 
decrease. So, despite a sardonic interior, despite ex- 
travagance, wilful waste of public lands, over-borrowing, 
constantly changing Governments, inter-provincial tariff 
wars, and the old story of the Australian desert retold 
by Mr. David Lindsay, the Greater Britain of the 
South continues to prosper. For generations Australia 
has little to fear from lack of productive land ; and the 
fact that at the present moment she has more money 
in her savings banks in proportion to her population 
than any other colony of the Crown is a sufficient 
guarantee of her ability to keep a high heart and view 
her desolate West with fortitude. 


THE OUTER BARBARIAN 


R. PITT once defined the objects of diplomacy 
after international complications to be amnesty 
for the past and security for the future. And the 
phrase comes pat to the mind when you read the memo- 
rial of the Viceroys of Nanking and Hukuang concern- 
ing the late outrages on foreigners. So far as acknow- 
ledgments (paper) go, the first condition would seem 
to be satisfied, and something over. “Tis difficult to 
imagine a more complete apology, a fuller confession of 
the victims’ innocence. Nay, more: for the families of 
the murdered Englishmen, Green and Argent, there 
is compensation in hard cash; while damages on a 
generous scale are awarded for the looting and burn- 
ing of mission-stations. Add to the measures of 
reparation that sundry rioters caught red-handed have 
been flogged and banished, and the conclusion is clear 
that the Chinese authorities, if sluggish in investiga- 
tion, have been thorough in atonement. 

As regards, however, the other and the vastly more 
important point—security, namely, for the future— 
the paper tells a very different tale. For example, 
there is open acknowledgment that the instigators of 
these crimes have gone undetected: the village ruffian 
has been laid by the heels, but the secret society be- 
hind him is left in peace. Again, it is intimated (in a 
polite request that missionaries will cease for the pre- 
sent from taking charge of the young) that the fanati- 
cism of the mob is by no means killed, and that the 
magistracy is confessedly powerless to deal with a re- 
crudescence. In other words, while China is China, 
the European will be regarded as an Outer Barbarian, 
whose presence is resented—always tacitly and some- 
times by force. According to competent observers, it 
is a mistake to look upon the outbreaks as chiefly due 
to religious frenzy. ‘True, the Christian evangelist is 
the usual scapegoat, and most of the incendiary pla- 
cards which precede the tumult are aimed at his 
cult and his cloth. But the greatness of his peril 
is due to the peculiarity of his circumstances : ill- 
advised zeal for the faith drives him into the far 
interior, while professional poverty deprives him of 
weapons and escort. ‘The worldly-wise merchant, who 
dwells in the treaty-ports, is no less an object of hatred ; 
but even a Chinese horde will measure consequences 
expressed in the terms of bayonet and bullet. 
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The worst feature in the situation is the unanimity 
of odium for the Foreign Devil. No doubt the Court 
would fain act in good faith to its European allies, but 
the dynasty is conscious of unpopularity, and Li-Hung- 
Chang is not the warrior he was of old. Hence repression 
starts from headquarters shamefaced and laggard, and 
comes to a dead-halt before the invincible conserva- 
tism of the mandarins. That class, indeed, forms the 
backbone of the anti-barbarian policy as formulated by 
Prince Kung (a typical malingerer) in that downright 
dictum, ‘ No opium and no missionaries.” With the 
cunning innate in local oppressors, these men _per- 
ceive that their power were doomed should Western 
ideas of procedure and justice once get foothold in 
the Empire, and their programme therefore is ob- 
struction to the general, extermination to the indi- 
vidual. Of agents intermediate and direct there is a 
superabundance to their hand: there are the civil ser- 
vants, the half-starved university graduates, the local 
moonlighters and brigands. Much has been written 
of the influence of secret societies, and certainly the 
Kolao-Hui seems to have been intimately connected 
with the slaughter and depredation in the valley of the 
Yangtse-Kiang. Elsewhere, however, the said associa- 
tions are simply bands of gentry united for the pro- 
tection of life and property in the welter of misrule. 
None the less they are doggedly patriotic, and must be 
reckoned among the stoutest opponents to the observ- 
ance of treaties. Under the circumstances Europeans 
have but one course possible: to act heartily together 
and restrict their operations within the limits of safety. 
Why should not the missionaries, for instance, be in- 
duced to confine their labours to the coast? It will 
take them all their time to proselytise a single seaport, 
while they are simply courting destruction by fool- 
hardy excursions inland. The Chinaman’s attitude 
towards the Outer Barbarian may be objectionable, but 
the O.B., on his side, should refrain from unnecessary 
provocation. 





ART AND THE MOB 


HE latter-day British female is always being taken 

to task on one ground or another. This one 
would make her out a politician born, while to that 
she hath no relish for aught but home, new bonnets, 
and the sixpenny tattle-mongers. Now her vanity and 
skittishness provoke the wrath of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and now her gift of absolute respectability moves the 
great Ouida to epigram and the achievement of a 
novel about duchesses too proud to be proper and so 
lovely withal that polyandry is at once a duty and a 
necessity. Thus the world wags with her: for, if you are 
to believe her assailants, she is a creature all compacted 
of extremes, so that no two persons ever saw her the 
same, nor shall any two express her quality in similar 
terms. Still, there are points on which agreement is 
possible: as, for instance, that she enjoys her dinner, 
is capable of tartan underwear, and doesn’t mind a bit 
being scolded. Above all, it is accepted as axiomatic 
that she is essentially tasteless, and can worship nothing 
but the Ugly. This particular reproach is urged against 
her by a writer in the new number of The National 
Review ; and as the writer in question is, like most of 
her critics, one of her own sex, and experienced, no 
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doubt, in shopping, it may be taken for granted that 
the reproach is well founded. 

It is demonstrable, indeed, that in spite of an im- 
mense amount of babble about Art and Beauty and 
Decoration, the Late- and Early-Victorian periods are 
on much the same plane in their appreciation of these 
things, and that, if it be true that our women are 
better dressed than their mothers, it is also true that 
in respect of furniture and nicknacks our women are 
as devoid of understanding as they were in 51, the 
Accursed Year, the year of the first Great Exhibi- 
tion. Certain it is that in the old days they were 
content with steel fenders and gilded pier-glasses, with 
the webs and the designs (mostly floral) of Brussels and 
of Kidderminster, and with chairs and sofas cunningly 
devised in mahogany and horse-hair; and certain it 
is that no worse experience can befall a person with 
nerves and an eye for colour than to come upon a house 
thus plenished. You may do so now and again, for 
there are quarters wherein the memory of the Accursed 
Year is held sacred, and the tradition it established is 
respected with what is nothing less than piety ; but, 
however you deplore the old, it is not possible to ad- 
mit that the new is any better. A Brussels carpet is 
bad enough, but after all it is no worse than many a 
Morris chintz. The loo-table and the horse-hair sofa 
were anything but fair to see, but neither are the 
creations of the Crafty Artsman, which, moreover, will 
not do their work (as these others did), and are no 
more useful than they are decorative. It is lawful, 
it is even laudable, to speak all manner of evil of fire- 
places and fenders all in steel, but, to be frank, their 
effect is every bit as good as that of the abomina- 
tions in brass and tiles provided of the latter-day, 
the fin-de-siecle, ironmonger. And in the matter of 
‘ornaments, if you contrast the wax flowers and the 
inspirations in Berlin wool with what our National 
Reviewer describes as the ‘ brass-work, “ poker ” work, 
et hoc genus omnes terribilis’—(this magnificent confusion 
of genders and numbers is the lady’s own)—you shall 
find, as she justly remarks, that the advantage is by no 
means with the years when ‘ Art is on the town, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton sits in Sir Joshua’s chair, and 
Professor Herkomer is teaching everything conceivable 
at Bushey and everything else at Oxford. 

And what else could be expected? The years that 
bring new comforts make no essential difference in the 
race. Art ison the town—(a most precious and delightful 
phrase !)}—but we are no whit less inartistic in 92 than 
we were in 51. Nay, more: Mr. Ruskin is a popular 
author, and the balance is probably against us. Take 
a fashion, indeed, and it is odds that the more graceless 
it is the more common it shall be. Or take a painter, 
and you shall find his prices rise in proportion as the 
pictorial quality remains unrepresented in his pictures. 
Or take some fad in ‘ decoration, and you shall judge, 
and judge truly, of its witlessness and ugliness by the 
measure of success that it achieves. Our drama is 
growing more and more an excuse for tasteless and 
thriftless display: so that an actress is made famous 
by her costumes, and the knowledge that a ballet is 
dressed in real silk and real velvet (at so much the 
yard) is enough, not only to crowd a theatre night after 
night but, to gladden the soul of the art-critic and to 
make his brother of the drama the proudest and the 
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most zsthetic of men. And the ornamental Toad is 
found squatting on our hearth-rugs; and the manu- 
facturer exults in the production of ‘ Art Shades’ 
which have naught to do with art ; and, being ‘ artis- 
tic,’ the Japanese umbrella is as national a virtue as 
roast beef or the belief in Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde is in a fair way of becoming notorious 
as The Master; and it is all as silly—as silly and as 
pitiful—as the popular delusion has ever been, and will 
ever be. For Time, as we say, whatever his way with 
externals, and however quick he be to turn on supersti- 
tion after superstition, as a conjurer follows trick with 
trick and an Academician baby (or nude) with baby 
(or nude), yet, as we say, makes never a change in 
essentials. ‘The Neoptolemus of Sophocles is as much 
and as admirably a man to-day as he was in Pericleian 
Athens; and it is like enough that the heroes and 
heroines of an Athenian Henry Arthur Jones would 
have won just as great a popularity of the mob of 
that same Athens as of the mob of cultured (or 
esthetic, or artistic) London. For the mob—and 
the word is used in no disparaging sense—is ever the 
same. Its nature is—to follow; its virtue—to follow 
none but them that are born its leaders. ‘To contemn 
it because it can do no other were the rankest injus- 
tice. As well reprove the blind for falling into the 
ditch, or the patriot O’Brien for taking a personal in- 
terest in his breeches! And, as matter of fact, nobody 
visits the mob with obloquy for being itself: that visi- 
tation comes only when, having blundered into the 
ditch, it exults in its fall, and rejoices in the mire 
wherewith it bedaubs itself in falling. Then, and then 
only—(but that is in these days always)—it becomes 
necessary, and it certainly seems right, to remind it 
that it is once more mistaking its capacity, and assum- 
ing a virtue it never has had nor can ever have. It 
is the worthiest of mobs—a mob compounded of most 
excellent differences. But its business is not, nor has 
it ever been, with the thing called art. Of course it 
may write the said thing with a big A, and rejoice and 
be exceeding glad in its cleverness, and turn with de- 
light from Barbotine and the Morris chintz on its one 
horizon to Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
par nobile fratrum, on the other. But in art the fact, 
art with a little a, it has no interest and no part. The 
artist works for himself and certain friends; and the 
mob is never of these. For if it were, the artist would 
perish miserably ; and his art would be written with a 
great A; and Mr. Walter Crane would call him ‘ Com- 
rade’ (which is Artistic for brother); and he would say 
unto the Academy,‘ Thou art my sister, and the world 
of art—(art with a little a; the world of Milton and 
Tennyson, Donatello and Rodin, Velasquez and Whistler) 
—would know him no more. 











THE PEACE OF EUROPE 


O survey the field of foreign affairs and estimate 
the chances of peace is an exercise that smacks of 
prophecy without knowledge. The reckoning avowedly 
depends on the foreign correspondent: which variety of 
scribe is not less fallible than another, albeit he have a 
great gift of the oracular and obscure. Still, the dis- 
sertation ceases to be purely academical if there be 
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kept in view a certain practical object—the laying 
(namely) of alarms. 

Well, the general opinion seems to be that the out- 
look is mournfully serene. The preparations for battle 
do not indeed relax, and everywhere in Europe the 
forces of destruction are multiplying apace. That 
war must come is matter of consent; but for the 
moment the drilling of men and the plenishing of 
armouries proceed rather from confirmed habit than 
from imperious necessity, and January ‘92 finds the 
beginning of the end no nearer than did January “91, 
Nay, in some respects the outlook is fairer than a 
twelvemonth since ; for Russia must fain put off her 
humour of aggression under the stress of famine, while 
France, still building on the quicksand of the Cron- 
stadt understanding, has nevertheless acquired a better 
habit of self-restraint than she had in (say) the days 
of Boulanger. That little immediate danger is appre- 
hended from the Two is clear from the assiduity with 
which the ‘Triple Alliance, temporarily oblivious of 
smokeless powder and Mannlicher rifles, is concerning 
itself with commercial treaties. No doubt the said con- 
ventions have a political significance, and no doubt it is 
by no means profitable to the Powers which have hedged 
themselves in with tariffs. Still, they imply a certain dis- 
regard of affairs military; and that, if the fears of the 
spring and summer be remembered, is a very sensible 
gain. Yet against the calm of the West is to be set an 
angry.quarrel in the East, whereof the causes are ascur- 
rilous journalist and a high-handed politician. The 
difference is trumpery, and should be easily composed. 
Just now the chances are that Russia will refrain from 
troubling the waters, and that the studied inertia of 
the Sultan will blunt the edge of M. Ribot’s diatribes ; 
but other and less agreeable solutions. are by no means 
out of the question. This cloud on the Eastern horizon 
is the more to be deplored as the Balkan Peninsula, 
‘the Donnybrook Fair of Europe, is a perennial source 
of uneasiness,and we cannot ourselves affect with honesty 
the indifference once displayed by Prince Bismarck. 

Apart from Bulgaria—and there our concern must 
always be less than that of ‘Turkey—our security is 
greater, on the whole, that it was last year. It were 
folly to pretend that the Pamir-and-Gilghit imbroglio 
can be regarded with absolute equanimity: at the 
same time, if the enemy do approach our frontier, 
it is a fact that never have we been better prepared 
to meet him. By way of compensation, too, our oc- 
cupation of Egypt has ceased to be a burning ques- 
tion: the French Government being obviously of a 
mind to let the matter sleep, until a general election 
shall have decided between Lord Salisbury and the 
friend of every country but his own. In other words, 
the good name of Britain abroad is bound up with 
the permanence of Conservatism, and the best pre- 
caution for its perpetuity is a solid vote against the 
artist of Majuba, Penjdeh, and Khartoum. ‘This con- 
sideration might perhaps be brought home to the con- 
stituencies with more insistence than the common 
candidate is wont to use: for though ‘ Hodge’ be vacu- 
ous, the urban artisan has at least intelligence to under- 
stand the value of national reputation, especially when 
the argument is conveyed in the carnal form that (1) 
peace means markets and that (2) markets imply wages. 
Let him compare the relations of this country with her 
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neighbours as they exist and as they were ere Mr. Glad- 
stone succumbed to bad financing and a fatuous foreign 
policy. Then we had no ally but Italy in Europe. We 
were on the brink of war with Russia; nay, we were only 
saved therefrom by the Premier’s inordinate capacity 
for swallowing ‘ sacred covenants,’ Germany was noto- 
riously impatient of our shilly-shallying in New Guinea 
and upon the West Coast of Africa, and she vented her 
humour by abetting the French endeavour to thwart 
the pacification and organisation of Egypt. Now we 
are on better terms with the Republic than at any time 
since 'Tel-el-Kebir ; we have come to something like a 
permanent settlement of accounts with the Tsar; while 
the Central Powers are, one and all, our very good 
friends, Germany no less than Austria, and Austria no 
less than Italy. “Tis a condition of things that, if 
it might conceivably be bettered, might far more easily 
be worsened. And the chances are fifty to one that 
worsened they will be should the democracy, in its wis- 
dom, determine to ‘let the other blokes ‘ave a turn,’ 
and thereupon reverse the verdict of ‘86. In Britain 
herself the consequences would be abysmally disastrous, 
but they would affect her status abroad as certainly, 
though not perhaps as swiftly. These things lie upon 
the knees of the gods, but if the British working-man 
possess the common sense with which he is generally 
credited there is no reason for faintheartedness, still less 
for despair. For asober counting of the cost can hardly 
fail to bring home to his mind the might and magni- 
tude of the interests at stake, and the retribution 
inevitably attendant on political levity. 





FOR A BIRTHDAY 


ys pleasant to consider him (our William), as he sits 
Enjoying of the sunshine on the plage at Biarritz, 

And musing, in the intervals of Morley’s conversation, 

Upon the many noble turns he’s done the British nation. 

For instance : by the simple force of genius and authority 

He’s knocked his party all to bits and murdered his 
majority. 

‘ And how to make things right again, and tame the Tory 
crew ?’— 

It’s amost engaging riddle when you’re only eighty-two ! 


In fancy, too—no doubt of it !—beside those foreign seas 

The banner of Majuba Hill flouts glorious on the breeze, 

And he recalls with pride the use that he, our sworn 
defender, 

Made of his opportunities of scuttle and surrender. 

‘O for those golden years again! To quicken and relume 

‘The memories, the mighty names, of Penjdeh and Khar- 
toum ! 

‘But how to charm the Bumpkin till our mandate he 
renew ? ’— 

It’s a most delightful puzzle when you ’re only eighty-two ! 





And Ireland ! ’Tis a lovely thought! With Parnell 
dead and gone, 

And Stead and Hughes and all those dashed Dissenters 
looking on :— 

‘Why, here’s a piece of treason was to bring the realm on 
all-fours 

‘ Burst (like my reputation !) by a trick of Arthur Balfour's ! 

‘ So well as it was going, too! I mustn’t seem importunate, 

‘ But this affair at Waterford is really most unfortunate. 

‘And what—to set it on its legs—O what am I to do ?’— 

It’s a most engrossing problem when you ’re only eighty- 
two ! 
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MODERN MEN 
DAVID MASSON 


HE college of James the Sixth has of late years waxed 
in prosperousness. Ever as the bell rings out the 
hour, the human tide surges ‘frequent and full’ across 
the quadrangle and in and out of the several class-rooms. 
If at four of the winter afternoon you follow the rush, you 
shall find yourself in a place large and bare, with a plat- 
form and a desk, and benches rising tier on tier from floor 
to ceiling. The brief Scots day is already done, and the 
room, but for its packing of noisy lads, would be dismal 
enough in the crude gaslight. In a little the Professor 
goes to his place behind the desk, and proceeds, metho- 
dically and with a certain quiet earnestness, to talk of 
that vast continent of gorgeous colours and exquisite forms 
and ineffable harmonies which is named English Literature. 
Such is Professor Masson’s work : and in respect of know- 
ledge—knowledge of subject and knowledge of audience 
—where shall you find his equal? Half-a-century ago he 
sat a listener on these very benches; and for more than 
five-and-twenty years has he spoken, session after session, 
from this same desk. 

His life, that of the true scholar, has been barren of 
incident and full of incessant and laborious effort. He 
learned at Aberdeen, where he was born, and at Edinburgh. 
At one time he studied divinity under Chalmers. Then he 
did some newspaper work, but his faults and his merits 
are not the journalist’s, and it was not long ere he ‘ de- 
viated into sense’ and the path appointed him. In Lon- 
don he was Professor of English Literature in University 
College, and enjoyed the friendship of Thackeray, of whom 
he has charming tales to tell; in 1865 he succeeded to 
Aytoun’s chair in Edinburgh ; while for many years he 
edited Macmillan’s Magazine. His friendship with Carlyle 
was an honour to both; and probably nothing in his life 
has given the survivor keener pain than Mr. Froude’s 
treatment of their dead friend’s papers. For himself, he 
has written a great deal on literature and history, and 
much of his work is of permanent value. In his Milton all 
that honest and critical industry can do is done to clarify 
and settle the text; the same is true (though the effort 
is slighter) in his De Quincey and his Goldsmith ; his con- 
tinuation of the Register ef the Privy Council of Scotland 
is a model of its kind; he has written critical notices 
of our chief novelists and poets, and is a specialist in 
Drummond and Chatterton. His merits are obvious: his 
thought is exact, his expression correct and clear. There 
is never a difficulty in his effects: he writes about no sub- 
ject that he does not thoroughly know. In certain periods 
and with certain people he is more at home than any 
other man alive. And his erudition is not less exact than 
it is profound. He has the scholar’s noble horror of half- 
ness in learning and sounding insignificance of phrase. 
‘Accuracy, himself has said, ‘is everything ; without 
accuracy all else is but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.’ Yet with all his learning, having the humility of 
true wisdom, he is ever ready to conceive the possible 
error. As a critic he is tolerant, sympathetic, apprecia- 
tive, the safest of guides; you may disagree with him 
—(and you do)—but you must admit there is much to 
say for his point of view. In truth, he meditates his 
themes so strictly and long that in the end he has always 
something to say about them that is found worth heeding. 
True, the effort shall sometimes strike you as great: you 
shall even reflect that the kingdom of letters, like the 
kingdom of heaven, ‘ suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’ Yet has Professor Masson the true 
Scots philosophic temperament. His Recent British Philo- 
sophy is well-reasoned, trenchant, distinguished by its 
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damaging (but ever courteous) criticism of John Stuart 
Mill. Yet to study metaphysics is but to plough the sea 
sand, and sow it with salt: the exercise may be useful, 
but where is the harvest? And so, albeit this book (the 
only Masson that has reached a third edition) has all the 
Professor's merits and few of the Professor's faults, you 
cannot but rejoice that his work has lain elsewhere. 

And the said faults—what about these? Well, regarded 
as literature, most of his books would be twice as good if 
they were half as long; nay, you are prompted not so 
much to delete with the pen as to slash with the bill-hook. 
For the effect of his industry is mostly marred by his lack 
of the sense of proportion. Thus, in his De Quincey 
(‘ English Men of Letters’) he is speaking of 42 Lothian 
Street, where De Sawdust (as the profane do call him) 
dwelt : and ‘there are six such half-flats,’ says he, ‘ above 
the ground floor, and that in which De Quincey had his 
rooms was the left half-flat on the second floor.’ In 
this strange love of detail is our Professor’s genius shown. 
When you consider his work you are compelled to the 
conclusion that much of the time he has lavished on such 
lives as De Quincey’s, say, or Chatterton’s had been better 
bestowed upon history. He has most of the qualities 
that go to make the good historian. His Milton is not so 
much a biography as a vast treasure-house of fact which 
none that dares to treat of the Miltonic period may refrain 
from ransacking without writing himself ass. His work as 
editor of the Records of the Scots Privy Council is not 
work to appeal to the popular imagination, but genera- 
tions of historians will prize it far above rubies. The pity 
is that here is a man of rare knowledge, of temperate 
judgment, of marvellous accuracy, who is yet content to 
clear the ground and store the material that others may 
build ; and this though none is like to prove so good an 
artist as—(his Rhind Lectures have shown it)—he might 
have proved himself! Who so fit as he to give us that 
history of Scotland from the accession of James vi. which 
the world is seeking yet? He is a worshipper of facts. 
That identification of De Sawdust’s old rooms in Lothian 
Street is a case in point. Important or not, here is a 
fact, and this historian gone wrong has determined that 
about it there shall be no possibility of mistake. But 
how if he had brought this same infinite capacity for taking 
pains to bear upon the Gowrie House Conspiracy or the 
great Casket Letters? It is accurate past all arguing, of 
course; but does it matter a bit? And is it a gain to 
literature? Then, to go back to his style : here, said Lowell 
in his criticism of the Life of Milton, is‘ the broad, damp 
foot of a hippopotamus’; and there is colour of truth 
in the gibe. The size of the book is enormous: there 
are six volumes, each some seven or eight hundred pages 
long. It took twenty-one years (1859-1880) to get out, 
and it wants an index still. But again you must turn 
the medal to be just: for if it have its author's faults it 
has also its author’s merits. Minuteness here is more 
excusable than minuteness elsewhere; and it is a real 
advantage to have the ascertainable facts about Milton 
and his near and remote surroundings recovered from 
oblivion once for all. It is a Cyclopean work: a very 
Stonehenge among books, impressive by reason of its 
bulk, its thoroughness, its unrelenting, indefatigable ac- 
curacy. To suppose it capable of being superseded is 
merely impossible. It is the only life of Milton, and it 
is here for all time. 

As an orator Professor Masson has frequently shown 
himself in a light new to many who only knew him as 
the earnest teacher, the indefatigable student, or the 
storehouse of delightful reminiscences. When he is 
talking in public on a subject on which he is in earnest 


(hatoas, whenever he is talking in) public), his rugged 
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face illumined with enthusiasm, none in his audience can 
but feel that in truth here is a man. His diction is 
choice, his metaphors are original, his action is unpre- 
meditated but effective. You may not agree, but you 
know that it will be hard to controvert him; and if he 
do not always convince, he has yet the power of reduc- 
ing to silence. Most students find his utterances more 
pleasant and more profitable than those of any of his 
fellows. His influence on them, and through them on 
Scotland herself, and en the world (which is her oyster), 
has been great, and remains entirely beneficial. He gives 
his pupils knowledge and something better: he gives them 
the love of truth, he gives them humility and reverence 
before the master spirits, he gives them honesty, sincerity, 
kindliness. In that ancient centre of heroic and pathetic 
memories, the Northern student, with his life of self-denial 
and spiritual aspiration, is peculiarly susceptible to im- 
pressions of this noble stamp. And so you will under- 
stand how it is that in places so many and so distant men 
recall the name of this teacher of their youth with some- 
thing of personal devotion. 





CONCERNING DRESS 


N° question but Woman is a variable animal, and how 

should her patron saint be other? And whither, 
having achieved a certain measure of elegance, O whither 
will she hurry us? Toward what slough, what quag of 
Ugliness, will it please her to turn our all-too willing feet ? 
Will she revive the old horrors of pannier and ‘ draped ’ 
skirt and the hated bird-cage ? Who can tell? Her 
irresponsibility is devoid of sequence as of reason: ‘tis 
intractable as a mule and as flighty as Miss Broughton’s 
heroines (old style). 

At the present moment there is much to rejoice in. The 
long, foundationless skirts, with their graceful, fan-like folds, 
are both attractive and comfortable ; and no petticoats were 
ever much prettier this side of Eden. Built in many-coloured 
brocades after the same slim fashion as the skirts above 
them ; frilled with lace or flounced with their own silken 
fabric ; lined, too, sometimes (but imperceptibly) with 
the finest of fine woollens; albeit most untempestuous, 
they are worthy of immortal verse. Unhappily, the tartan 
abominations, most odious of patternings, are always well- 
nigh irrepressible, especially in respect of under-skirts and 
(horrible to fancy!) st-ck-ngs: for there is nothing so taste- 
less as Woman save only Man—Man, whom (she avers) 
she lives to please. Both petticoat and stockings should 
carry out the enharmonics of whatever colour-chord may 
be struck in the outer toilet, in vest, garniture, or head 
gear. If the costume be unmitigated black, why, then 
its brocaded supplement must shine intrinsically fair in 
black and white, or black and cream. One such radiant 
example parades a woven design of conventionalised 
elder-Aowers and berries, and is bordered with several 
rows of foamy lace. Again, with a chestnut-brown gown, 
broidered in eucalyptus-green and faint pink (which 
colours haunt the bonnet, and therewith the lapels, collar, 
and cuffs, of the Louis xvi. mantle), the petticoat is over- 
clustered with pale pink chestnut-blossoms and leaves 
upon a delicate cream-with-coffee ground. Here the 
shoes, sufficiently stout for out-door wear, are in dark 
chestnut-brown leather, with plain gold buckles ; while 
the silk hose, in a little thicker silk than common, are 
broidered in dim green and pink. Again, you may ruffle 
it in violet--hemmed and violet-vested black ; your broad 
velvet hat shall be a parterre of pale violets, black ostrich, 
and empurpled bows; your flowing mantle, in black velvet 
shot with dim gleams of violet, shall be ostrich-bordered ; 
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your left hand, shall give but a glimpse—(but ’twill serve !) 
—of your pale lilac petticoat liberally strewn with dark 
violets and violet-buds ; when the crowning satisfaction, 
the mens conscia recti, shall be yours, for you will know 
that the completeness of your toilet is as griindlich as 
all real works of art must be and are. For walking wear 
o mornings there are fabrics agreeably rough, touched 
with as it were a pleasing affectation of savagery. Soft, 
fuzzy-surfaced cloths, patterned or plain (plain for choice, 
yet not objectionable though patterned), in dull browns, 
fawns, heathers, greys, and so forth. But here, too, is 
the trail of the tartan; howbeit you ‘would, alas! it 
were not so for ever and for ever.’ Of the unpatterned 
cloths, a gull-grey gown, very plain and trim, with a 
longish coat worn over a frilled China-silk shirt, mistily 
printed with Japanese anemones in grey, amber, and 
white—this, we say, is charming; as is another, a kind 
of dull roan, shirted in like wise with an ashes-of-roses 
silk bearing a dim device of scattered purple violets. Both 
have flat, down-pointing girdles clasping invisibly to left, 
the first of old Flemish silver-work, the second of ham- 
mered copper. For the freaked woollens, arabesques, 
neither too large nor too distinct, are the only possible 
decoration. Flowers or leaf-shapes are obviously inappro- 
priate ; stripes are a weariness, and spots an irritation ; 
while chequers delight not any human thing. The ideal 
enfigurement is vague in outline, harmonious of tone, and 
in size avoiding bed-curtainliness on the one hand and 
any impression of poverty on the other. 

As to silken stuffs, perhaps the striped moirés are as new 
as any and as meritorious. This, to be sure, is by far the 
best method of making watered silk a possible dress mate- 
rial. By the union of two designs, separately displeasing, 
you arrive at an effect decidedly pretty, even if a little 
chaircoveresque. Delicate ornamentations—as bunches 
of blossom, horns of plenty, Louis xv. flower-baskets, 
trailing ribbons, all daintily and diversely coloured—deck 
these new-old brocades, imparting an air of antiquated 
gallantry delightful to behold. Very charming, too, are 
the shot velvets—already the least bit hackneyed, so eva- 
nescent is the bloom upon a mode. But the Tudor cloak 
offends no longer: its aspect and proportions have been 
modified into something not far from admirable. As for 
the long mantles, many are graceful exceedingly, recall- 
ing in some ways the beautiful mediaeval houppelande, the 
which you can hardly do better than copy in its every 
line. Well would it be for us could we in like manner 
revive the splendid rose-emblazoned stuffs, the stately, 
flowing robes, the céte-hardie, the garde-corps, the low 
girdle: yea, and it may be even the horned coif (if need 
were), accursed of the Church; and very certainly its modest 
forerunner—for a pretty face the most flattering frame of 
all, the most seemly for a plain or an old one. But (to 
return to mantles) you may observe that the bad shapes 
are few and the good ones many : those that are good being 
very good indeed, and those that are bad being horrid. 

There is a certain craze for over-elaboration ; but you 
are grateful for the general elegance of line and grace of 
proportion. Borderings of fur and feather are applied with 
real discretion: they soften the harsh angles, they dis- 
semble the crude outlines; while the high feather- or 
fur-lined collars, setting back, when loosened from the 
throat, almost after the manner of an Elizabethan ruff, 
are becoming backgrounds to the face in front of them. 
In respect of hats and bonnets the outlook is scarce less 
cheering: in hats the two best-worn shapes are the low- 
crowned, three-cornered make, and the large-brim with its 
infinite variety of undulation, its sweeping curves, its many- 
textured wealth of garniture. True, the dwarf ‘topper’ 
is odiously with us; and rumours of hats made in satin 
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come from oversea. But those will surely disappear, and 
these will very likely be brought to naught. For every- 
where and in everything appertaining to the Mode is evi- 
dence of a struggle towards the light—the light of not 
rational but beautiful dress: and the one perturbing re- 
flection is the reflection (born of experience) : ‘ How long 
will it last ?’ 





SANDGATE 


MORE than a hundred years since the Siddons found 

‘neat little lodgings and good wholesome provi- 
sions’ in Sandgate. J. B. Gough—first and greatest of 
Flagrant Examples—was born there while the century 
was in its teens. Wilberforce and Mrs. Fry thought to 
make it a Clapham-by-the-Sea: ‘the hills so thrown 
about, and sometimes so fringed with wood,’ wrote Wil- 
berforce, ‘that you are almost reminded of the inferior 
valleys (but quite the inferior) in Westmoreland.’ The 
terrible Miss Martineau learned to love Sandgate almost 
as much as she loved the hideous and immense ennui of 
her own opinions. Has not Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
too, set forth the praises of some Sandgate hotel some- 
where in some mosaic of quotations? But Sandgate has 
depended from the beginning mainly upon them that 
delight to consider themselves ‘ quiet.’ In no sense is it 
so formidable as Folkestone, with its Lees and its man- 
sions and its general air of Bath (Bath in the flower of 
its youth) or Edinburgh-super-Mare. Hence it comes to 
pass that Sandgate is frequented chiefly of folk limited 
as to their means, but unlimited as to their ideas of per- 
sonal and social refinement—folk with power to refuse an 
extraordinary number of invitations to dinner. There is 
a smack of the F.O., a touch of the War Office, about the 
place ; and licensed grocers call the attention of ‘mili- 
tary gentlemen’ to their ‘selected wines at the most 
moderate of prices.’ And besides, Folkestone is within 
easy driving or walking distance—(even if you do not avail 
yourself of the lift at The Lees but follow the road by the 
sea)—and Folkestone is quite as approachable to Sandgate 
as Eaton Square to West Kensington. 

The charm of it lies in its being a half-way house: 
between Folkestone and Hythe, between military and 
common civilian life. Now, ‘ the half-way house between 
Folkestone and Hythe’ is more than a topographical ex- 
pression. It marks the difference between the England 
of ‘fashionable seaside resorts’ and the England of the 
Cinque Ports. M. Paul Bourget makes one of his mar- 
vellous couples go driving between Folkestone and Hythe 
before committing, with but the faintest suggestion of 
reluctant amorous delay, that sweet fault for whose sake 
they have faced the horrors and the basins of the 
Channel. Perhaps they would have forgotten themselves 
and their fair and noble business had they but paid a 
visit to the Place of Skulls in the old Abbey Church of 
Hythe. Even Thérése—(but it may have been another)— 
might have come to think that there was something still 
harder to contend against than .an hereditary tendency to 
married skittishness in the days of those ‘ battles of kites 
and crows, as the Heptarchy times are dubbed by the 
average Nonconformist grocer (yearning with all his vote 
to make Ireland the scene of just such combats), if she 
had been told by a clerical cicerone, in a voice as of even- 
song, that the skulls were placed there ‘after a battle 
between two contending armies of Britons and Danes in 
the fifth century.” But there’s an air—with an odour— 
of faded glory about Hythe generally. It has survived 
the establishment of the School of Musketry, and has 
already begun to invest the Royal Military Canal. The 
broken coast-line has a look of the cathedral close, and 
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the walks, howbeit they suggest flirtation, are still more 
obviously framed for meditation mild. A month of Hythe 
would either kill Thérése or send her back to the prac- 
tice of the conjugalities. Yet is it heaven to Alice and 
her Willoughby, for they look forward to a half-century of 
decorating churches, and even to themselves they blush 
at the very idea of a nursery. But as a rule it is elderly 
married people, happy after their kind in a mild autumnal 
fashion, that drive into Hythe from Sandgate, saunter 
through Hythe, visit the Place of Skulls, and then drive 
soberly back to Sandgate from Hythe. And even as they 
drive there is a touch of history in their faces, and a sense 
of antiquity is in their hearts, For they have been with 
what is left of prehistoric England. Dryasdust has failed 
to trace old Hythe back to her origins. ‘ Howbeit, writes 
poor,’ helpless Lambarde, ‘ after I had somewhat diligently 
searched the Saxon antiquities, from whence (if from any 
at all) the beginning of the same is to be derived, and 
had perused the Book of Doomsday, wherein almost no- 
thing (especially that might have been profitable) was 
permitted : I yet found little or (in manner) nothing con- 
cerning this town committed to memorie.’ After a day at 
Hythe, the fashion at Sandgate—and fashion, though quiet, 
is imperious here as elsewhere—is to have a day at Folke- 
stone. The fashion is a good one. After those ancient odours 
of the crypt and the dark ages it is well to breathe the air of 
even Du-Maurierised modernity. And the visitor, unless in 
weak health, should walk, not drive, into Folkestone, and 
should climb along the cliff by a pathway Agricola may have 
used before him, till he reach The Lees and find himself 
back in a world of promenades and perambulators, of Mudie 
novels and the tailor-made frock, of bandstands and in- 
teresting governesses. A couple of hours of Folkestone 
should suffice ; for, indeed, its chief suggestion is that it 
is heavily overchurched. 

At Sandgate, two hundred feet above the little town, 
yet hidden therefrom as the stage is hidden from the 
audience when the curtain is down, stands Shorncliffe 
Camp. Thus and here would Cesar himself have placed 
it; thus and here, where it commands an aspect of 
Romney Marsh, the English Channel, and the coast of 
France. It is occupied by a brigade; it is governed by 
colonel ; with its artillery, its cavalry, its infantry, it 
challenges unborn Boulangers to come on. It is also a 
complete town, and—there being, as Mr. W. Morris might 
say, of in-folk some three thousand—is as large as Sand- 
gate itself. It is quite apart from Sandgate, though : for 
it has its own libraries and racquet-courts, but and its 
peculiar church, gymnasium, and canteen. And herein 
are provisions of all kinds vended at cost price: ‘that 
very strong man Tommy Atkins’ being thus made ‘ inde- 
pendent of the local tradespeople.’ For this reason— 
perhaps, too, because so toilsome is the road to trace 
—Sandgate seldom pays its respects to Shorncliffe, ex- 
cept when there is a great review and the Duke of 
Cambridge is on sight. But if Mahomet will not to 
the Mountain, the Mountain will to Mahomet. As day 
mellows into evening, the long street of Sandgate is 
alive with scraps of the thin red line. Here—tall, lithe, 
a trifle dissipated and Don-Juanish—here, it is plain, is 
Sergeant Troy ; and his comrade—coarser, shorter, more 
savagely resolute—is he not Alec d’ Urberville escaped from 
his passions, his Methodist mania, and the knife of poor, 
desperate Tess? They stop at a fifth-rate hostelry : ‘ I say, 
Jock, hae ye ony bawbees?’ asks Troy of Alec. ‘No, 
Tam, man—as fack’s death! But I hae fower staamps.’ 
‘Tis right Saltmarket ; and as its proprietors pass into the 
bar to convert the Queen’s image into ‘haufs,’ you flee it 
to the shore. There in the fading sunlight you realise the 
picturesqueness of Sandgate—the cliffs to the east, to the 
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west the charming open country ascending into hills, to 
the south the Channel and the shores of France, now a fast 
vanishing quantity. A storm is breeding: such a storm, 
maybe, as crushed the Ben Venue. Mrs. Siddons testified 
that the sea at Sandgate could be ‘ saucy and tempestu- 
ous’; and alas! it is tempestuous and saucy still. 


TWO SINGERS 

O doubt a selection from Burns was needed, or a 
selection from Burns would not have been prepared 
by Mr. Lang, included in ‘The Parchment Library,’ and 
published, with that feeble yet pretentious title-page we 
know so well, by Messrs. Kegan Paul. But it is question- 
able if any selection will ever be thoroughly and finally 
acceptable which is not compacted on the principle of 
taking in all the Burns that is good—whatever the rea- 
son of its goodness—and vigorously excluding all the 
Burns that is bad—whatever the excuse for its badness, 
It is probably no fault of Mr. Lang’s that he has not 
proceeded on that principle: for in the first place he was 
working for a popular audience, and in the next he was 
by no means his own master in the matter of space. 
But it seems to have occurred to him now and then that 
this wasjthe principle to proceed upon, for ‘ whiles’ his 
selection is excellent. It may be objected, it is true, 
that to sample the ‘poetry’ of Burns, and waste some 
eight or ten precious pages on such artless twaddling 
as The Cotter’s Saturday Night—a piece, moreover, which, 
if Mr. Lang’s own theory of the Scotland of Burns be 
tenable, has not even the merit of being faithful to fact 
—is to put yourself out of court as a judge of poetry in 
general and of Burns's poetry in particular. But it may 
fairly be pleaded in extenuation of this capital fault that 
the authority of tradition is irresistible, and that a gather- 
ing from Burns, to be representative—or, rather, to be 
popular—must include not only The Cotter's Saturday Night 
but the cold and tedious rhetoric of Zo Mary in Heaven 
and the swaggering rant of Scots Wha Hae. Now, as to the 
second of these time-honoured ditties, it is reported that 
to speak the truth—which is to speak ill—of it is to expose 
the speaker to the risk of being torn to pieces in the shadow 
of the Tron; so I shall only say of it that martyrdom in 
such a cause is really not good enough. As to the first, 
which is happily not so absolutely a vital element in the 
composition of Scotland as the other, it is true that Carlyle 
is pleased to talk of its ‘still rapt enthusiasm’ ; but it is 
none the less plain that, if style be worth anything at all 
as evidence, the thing is beyond question the work of a 
man, not merely bent on saying something he does not 
mean but, so artificially inspired withal that he must needs 
express himself in a medium which is not his own, and in 

whose use he has indifferent skill. 

*O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of d/2ssful rest ? 


Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twin’d am’rous round the raptur'd scene. 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care!’ 
Here is surely the very stuff of the drawing-room ballad. 
Nay: pretentious, frigid, inexpressive, with an epithet— 
or even two—of no particular significance in every verse, 
is not here the drawing-room ballad itself? Whatever 
the poet’s relations with Highland Mary—(and it is said, 
though not by Mr. Lang, that they were close and cordial 
enough)—she can scarce have deserved to be thus tamely, 
thus prosaically, besung: especially by the greatest lyrist 
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of his century and one of the greatest in all literature. 
But, in truth, if you want the real Burns you must look 
for him elsewhere, and advise with him on matters nearer 
his heart than what is, as Mr. Lang has shown, a half- 
forgotten affair with a mistress dead and gone. Compare, 
for instance, the immortal quatrain— 

‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted ’— 


the one gem in a string of pebbles and paste, and all that 
cant about dear departed shades and groans that rend the 
breasts of lovers lowly laid, and you will see at a glance 
the difference between the real Burns and the sham. 
Take, too, that fustian stuff about Ayr gurgling as he 
kissed his pebbled shore, while birch and hawthorn twined 
‘am'rous,’ and the ‘scene’ was ‘raptur'd,’ until the ‘ glow- 
ing west,’ in due time, ‘ proclaimed the speed of winged 
day’: take all this, I say, and set it beside such a little 
masterpiece of landscape-painting in words as that one 
from The Rigs o’ Barley— 


‘The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly ’— 


where in ten or a dozen words you get an effect that will 
last as long as the English tongue. Of course The Rigs o 
Barley is traditional also—traditional although its senti- 
ment is the frankest, the most delightful, gaiety, tradi- 
tional although in expression it is merely faultless ; «ad 
Mr. Lang, who has left out so much, has not hesitated to 
take it in. But is it not deplorable that, having this 
same authority, that aged and ‘doited’ grandsire thing 
they call Tradition should know so ill how to use it? Since 
the magnificent and (for once) discriminating praise of 
Carlyle, who wrote better about Burns than he did about 
anybody (saving always the father of Frederick the Great), 
The Jolly Beggars has been a classic and Tradition’s own; 
and Mr. Lang, as he has preferred it without fear, will 
hear of his preference without reproach. Tradition, no 
doubt, is mainly responsible for The Twa Dogs and The 
Brigs of Ayr and The Holy Fair ; but where, O where, is 
Findlay? and Naebody? and the lines To a Louse? and 
the epistles Zo Davie and To a Brother Poet? and Holy 
Willie? and the immortal lines on the death of poor 
Mailie ? and all the rest of the delightful verses—or 
largely humourous or fiercely passionate, these brilliant 
and gay and those incomparably moving and direct—that 
should find place in a real selection from the ‘ poetry’ of 
Burns? They are not here; and no doubt the fault is 
with Tradition—Tradition and the uses of a Series ; and 
no doubt that Mr. Lang (who has done well by the songs), 
when he considers his book, will be the first to regret and 
lament their absence. 

There are points on which one would like to linger. As 
thus : Why does Mr. Lang refuse to credit Burns with the 
authorship of ‘ It was a’ for our richtfu’ king,’ that noblest 
of all the pseudo-Jacobite lyrics, yet give no reason for 
the faith that is in him except a certain preference of Sir 
Walter's? And thus: Why does he print (on page 207) 
the charming lyric indexed as Simmer’s a Pleasant Time, 
and also (on page 211) the vastly inferior version quoted 
as Whan I sleep I dream? and why does he not explain 
that, while Scott Douglas prints neither one nor other, 
the late Dr. John Brown has proved in his first series of 
Hore Subseciva that the first set is old, while the second 
is the one example we have of Burns attempting to better 
an old set and failing utterly in the attempt? These.are 
questions ; but there is no time to do more than put 
them, for here is a complete edition of Herrick (London : 
Lawrence and Bullen), the work of Mr. Alfred Pollard, 
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but prefaced with surprising moderation by Mr. Swin- 
burne; and the presence of Herrick in the field with 
Burns—even a Burns of the Parchment Library—gives 
rise to some curious reflections. As, for instance, which 
is better and more honourable to the artist: (1) to be 
known to the multitude, the mob, the sort of persons who 
never read (for they cannot), but who go down to Burns 
Club Dinners, and shout in Scots Wha Hae with all the 
strength that Scots drink has lent them? or (2) to live 
chiefly in the minds and hearts of them that love literature, 
as an incomparable master, for the sake of the best it was 
in you to give? To them that accept as final the vote 
which is plumped for Mr. G. R. Sims, but one conclusion 
is possible: better the Dagonet of a simple Scots Wha 
Hae, better the Burns of one such impeachment of the 
aristocracy as that wherein ‘ the stately Norman mothers 
look on the scene with pride,’ than the perfect artist, the 
enchanting poet, of a hundred such things as ‘ Gather ye 
rosebuds, and Yo Corinna, to Go a-Maying, and the unsur- 
passable song Zo Meadows, and the scarce less admirable 
verses ‘To Anthea Who may Command Him Anything.’ 
The others, the esthetes, think differently, no doubt ; but 
what are they among so many? Mr. Swinburne, forget- 
ting, or ignoring, his Burns, claims for Herrick an absolute 
supremacy in English song; and the esthetes—even the 
chosen ones that read Milton for pure pleasure—that will 
question him are few or none. All the same, it is a pity 
that Mr. Pollard should have thought it necessary to de- 
scend upon this most picked and exquisite of poets in a 
shower of notes, the most of them irrelevant and super- 
fluous. True, Herrick is not utterly superior to annota- 
tion. Here, for example, is a point. Says he, in that 
most finished and most grateful of epigrams, Upon Love 
(Pollard, 11. 97): 
‘ Love brought me to a silent grove, 
And showed me there a tree, 
Where some had hanged themselves for love, 
And gave a twist to me.’ 

The italics are mine; and the reason is that, while Mr. 
Pollard leaves the expression to take care of itself, Cotgrave 
the incomparable, in translating Fourcheure—as we should 
say ‘the fork’ or ‘the crutch ’—remarks in brackets, ‘I 
think we call it the 7st,’ and proceeds to render Four- 
cheure d'une arbre by ‘the Twist of a tree.’ Now, says 
Herrick, ‘ The halter was of silk and gold’; and it seems 
not impossible that Mr. Pollard supposes that this was 
the ‘twist’ which Love bestowed on him, in pity of his 
forlorn condition. Whereas it is at least arguable that 
Love, having brought poor Robin to that silent grove, and 
shown him a certain tree therein, first assigned him a 
peculiar fork (or twist), and then proceeded to provide 
him with a halter to string to it: to the end that he, too, 
might make that 


‘ Glorious end by such a noose 
His death for love that taketh.’ 


It is the tiniest of points, and Herrick is so elegant a poet 
and so precise an artist as to be far above Pollards. But 
when you find that he cannot so much as ‘heave’ his 
hand to Jove without some one explaining in a foot-note 
that he really ‘lifted it up, you are disposed to particu 
larity in the matter of detail. W. E. HENLey. 





PERE CHAMPAGNE 
«JTS it that we stand at the top of the hill and the end 
of the travel has come, Pretty Pierre? . . . Why 

don’t you spake?’ 

‘We stand at the top of the hill, and it is the end.’ 

‘And Lonely Valley is at our feet and Whitefaced 
Mountain beyond ?’ 

‘One at our feet, and the other beyond, Shon M‘Gann.’ 
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‘It’s the sight of my eyes I wish I had in the light of 
the sun this mornin’. . . . Tell me, what is’t you see?’ 

‘I see the trees on the foot-hills, and all the branches 
shine with frost. . . . There is a path—so wide ! — be- 
tween two groves of pines. . . . On Whitefaced Moun- 
tain lies a glacier-field . . . and all is still.’ .. . 

‘The voice of you is far-away-like, Pretty Pierre—it 
shivers as a white hawk cries. .. . It’s the wind, the wind, 
maybe.’ 

‘There ’s not a breath of life from hill or valley.’ . . . 

‘ But I feel it in my face.’ ... 

‘It is not the breath of life you feel.’ 

‘Did you not hear voices coming athwart the wind?.. . 
Can you see the people at the mines?’ 

‘I have told you what I see.’ 

‘You told me of the pine-trees and the glacier and the 
snow 

‘ And that is all, Shon M‘Gann.’ 

‘But in the Valley, in the Valley, Pretty Pierre !— 
where all the miners are !’ 

‘I cannot see them.’ 

‘Ah! for love of Heaven don’t tell me that the dark is 
fallin’ on your eyes too.’ 

‘No, Shon M‘ Gann, I am not growing blind.’ 

‘Ah! will you not tell me what gives the ache to your 
words ?’ 

‘I see in the Valley—snow . . . snow... . 

‘It’s a laugh you have at me in your cheek . . . whin 
I ‘d give years of my ill-spent life to watch the chimney 
smoke come curlin’ up slow through the sharp air in the 
Valley there below.’ 

‘There is no chimney and there is no smoke in all the 
Valley.’ 

‘ Before God, if you ‘re aman you ’!] put your hand upon 
my arm and tell me what trouble quakes your speech.’ 

‘Shon M‘Gann, it is for you to make the sign of the 
Cross . . . there, while I put my hand on your shoulder 


'? 


—s0. 





‘ Your hand is heavy, Pretty Pierre.’ . . . 

‘ This is the sight of the eyes that see, Shon M‘Gann.... 
In the Valley there is snow : in the snow, of all that was, 
there is one poppet-head of the mine that was called St. 
Gabriel . . . upon the poppet-head there is the figure 
of a woman.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘ She does not move 

‘She will never move, Pretty Pierre ?’ 

‘ She will never move, Shon M‘Gann.’.. . 

‘The breath of my body gives hurt to me. . . . There 
is death in the Valley, Pretty Pierre? .. . 

‘ There is death in the Valley.’ 

‘It was an avalanche—that path you spake of between 
the pines ?’ 





‘ And a great storm after.’ 

‘ Blessed be God that I cannot behold that thing this 
day! ... Andthe woman, Pretty Pierre . . . the woman 
aloft ?’ 

‘She went to watch for some one coming, and as she 
watched the avalanche came . . . and she moves not.’ 

‘Do we know that woman ?’ 

‘Who can tell ?’ 

‘What was it you whispered to yourself then, Pretty 
Pierre ?’ 

‘I whispered no word.’ 

‘ There, don’t you hear it, soft and sighin’ ?. .. Nathalie !’ 

‘Mon Dieu! . . . It is not of the world.’ .. . 

‘It’s facin’ the poppet-head where she stands I’d 
be.’ 


‘ Your face is turned towards her.’ 
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‘ Where is the sun?’ 

‘ The sun stands still above her head.’ . . . 

‘With the bitter over and the avil past, come rest for 
her and all that lie there!’ 

‘Eh, bien, the game is done.’ . . . 

‘ If we stay here we shall die also.’ 

‘If we go we die . . . perhaps.’ . 

‘Don’t spake it. . . . We will go, and we will return 
when the breath of Summer comes from the South.’ 

‘It shall be so that we go.’ 

‘Hush! Did you not hear 

‘I did not hear. . . . I only see an eagle .. . and it 
flies towards Whitefaced Mountain.’ 

And Shon M‘Gann and Pretty Pierre turned back from 
the end of their quest—from a mighty grave behind to a 
lonely waste before ; and though one was snow-blind, and 
the other knew that on him fell the chiefer weight of a 
great misfortune, since he must provide food and fire and 
be as a mother to his comrade, they had courage: without 
which, men are as the standing straw in an unreaped field 
in winter; but having which, become like the hooded pine 


> > 





that keepeth green in frost and hath the bounding blood 
in all its icy branches. 

And whence they came and wherefore was as thus :— 

A French Canadian once had lived in Lonely Valley. 
One day great fortune came to him, because it was given 
him to discover the mine St. Gabriel. . . . And he said 
to the woman that loved him: ‘I will go with mules and 
much gold, that I have hewn and washed and gathered, to 
a village in the East where my father and my mother are. 
They are poor, but I will make them rich; and then I 
will return to Lonely Valley, and a priest shall come with 
me, and we will dwell here at Whitefaced Mountain, where 
men are men and not children.’ ... And the woman 
blessed him, and prayed for him, and let him go. 

He travelled far through passes of the mountains, and 
came at last where new cities lay upon the plains, and 
where men were full of evil and of lust of gold. And he 
was free of hand and light of heart ; and at a place called 
Diamond City false friends came about him, and gave him 
champagne wine to drink, and struck him down and robbed 
him, leaving him for dead... . 

And he was found, and his wounds were all healed: 
all save one, and that was in the brain. .. . Men called 
him mad... . 

He wandered through the land, preaching to men to 
drink no wine, and to shun the sight of gold. . .. And 
they laughed at him, and called him Pére Champagne. 

But one day much gold was found at a place called 
Reef o’ Angel ; and jointly with the gold came a plague 
which scars the face and rots the body: and Indians died 
by hundreds and white men by scores ; and Pére Cham- 
pagne, of all who were not stricken down, feared nothing 
and did not flee, but went among the sick and dying, and 
did those deeds which gold cannot buy, and prayed those 
prayers which were never sold... . . And who can count 
how high the prayers of the feckless go ! 

When none was found to bury the dead, he gave them 
place himself beneath the prairie earth—consecrated only 
by the tears of a fool—and for extreme unction he had but 
this : ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner !” 

And Pretty Pierre the gambler and Shon M‘Gann the 
miner, who travelled westward, came upon this desperate 
battle-field, and saw how Pére Champagne dared the ele- 
ments of scourge and death; and they paused and laboured 
with him—to save where saving was granted of Heaven, 
and to bury when the Reaper reaped and would not stay 
his hand. At last the plague ceased, because Winter 
stretched its wings out swiftly o'er the plains from frigid 
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ranges in the West. . . . And then Pére Champagne fell 
ill again. 

And this last great sickness cured his madness: and he 

remembered whence he had come, and what befell him at 
Diamond City so many moons agone. . . . And he prayed 
them, when he knew his time was come, that they would 
go to Lonely Valley and tell his story to the woman whom 
he loved ; and say that he was going to a strange but plea- 
sant Land, and that there he would await her coming. 
And he begged them that they would go at once, that she 
might know, and not strain her eyes to blindness, and be 
sick at heart because he came not. . . . And he told them 
her name, and drew the coverlet up about his head and 
seemed to sleep; but he waked between the day and 
dark, and gently cried: ‘ The snow is heavy on the moun- 
tain . . . and—the Valley is below. Gardez! mon 
Pere! . .. Ah, Nathalie!’ And they buried him 
between the dark and dawn. 

Though winds were fierce and travel full of peril, they 
kept their word and passed along wide steppes of snow 
until they entered passes of the mountains, and again 
into the plains ; and at last one poudre day, when frost was 
shaking like shreds of faintest silver through the air, 
Shon M‘Gann’s sight fled. But he would not turn back : 
a promise to a dying man was sacred, and he could follow 
if he could not lead ; and there was still some pemmican, 
and there were martens in the woods, and wandering 
deer that good spirits hunted into the way of the needy ; 
and Pretty Pierre’s finger along the gun was sure. 

Pretty Pierre did not tell Shon M‘Gann that for many 
days they travelled woods where no sunshine entered ; 
where no trail had ever been nor foot of man had trod : 
that they had lost their way. Nor did he make his comrade 
know that one night he sat and played a game of solitaire 
to see if they would ever reach the place called Lonely 
Valley. Before the cards were dealt he made a sign 
upon his breast and forehead. Three times he played, and 
three times he counted victory ; and before three suns 
had come and gone they climbed a hill that perched over 
Lonely Valley... . 2 And of what they saw and their hearts 
felt we know. 

And when they turned their faces eastward they were 
as men who go to meet a final and a conquering enemy ; 
but they had kept their honour with the man upon 
whose grave-tree Shon M‘Gann had carved beneath his 
name these words: ‘A Brother of Aaron.’ 

Upon a lonely trail they wandered, the spirits of lost 
travellers hungering in their wake—spirits that mumbled 
in cedar thickets and whimpered down the flumes of snow. 
And Pretty Pierre, who knew that evil things are exor- 
cised by mighty conjuring, sang loudly, from a throat 
made thin by forced fasting, a song with which his mother 
sought to drive away the devils of dreams that flaunted 
on his pillow when a child: it was the song of the Scarlet 
Hunter. And the charm sufficed: for suddenly of a cheer- 
less morning they came upon a trapper’s hut in the wilder- 
ness, where their sufferings ceased, and the sight of Shon 
M‘Gann’s eyes came back. When strength returned also, 
they journeyed to an Indian village, where a_ priest 
laboured : and him they besought ; and when Spring came 
they set forth to Lonely Valley again that the woman and 
the smothered dead—if it might chance so—should be 
put away into peaceful graves... . But thither coming 
they only saw a grey and churlish river ; and the poppet- 
head of the mine of St. Gabriel and she who had knelt 
thereon were vanished into solitudes where only God’s 
cohorts have the rights of burial. . . . 

But the priest prayed humbly for their so swiftly- 
summoned souls, GiLBert PARKER. 
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yn dreamed that beauty passes like a dream ? 
For these red lips with all their mournful pride— 
Mournful that no new wonder may betide— 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam, 
And Usna’s children died. 


We and the labouring world are passing by : 
Amid men’s souls that day by day give place, 
More fleeting than the sea’s foam-fickle face, 

Under the passing stars, foam of the sky, 

Lives on this lonely face. 


Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode ; 
Before ye were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one stood beside Hisjseat : 

He made the worlds to be a grassy road 


Before her wandering feet. 
W. B. Yeats. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
RURAL DISCONTENT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odbserver| 
London, 30th Dec. 1891. 

SIR,—Will you permit me to say that although Dr. Emerson’s 
reply to my examination of his statements is exceedingly cour- 
teous, it does not in any way alter my opinion of them? 

1. I am glad to know that he does not advocate ‘ wages 
“rigged” high’ as a cure for rural immigration. All the same, 
I think there was justification in his first letter for believing 
that he did so. He argued that the majority of labourers would 
be content on fifteen shillings a week: he added the sentence 
he quotes from himself—‘ To keep the people in the country, 
they must be able to earn regu/ar and adequate wages.’ His 
own figures prove that wages are not now regular, and that 
they are inadequate. He knows that in the present circum- 
stances of agriculture this must continue: he demands ‘that 
sacrifices be made.’ That I took to imply a readjustment of 
the system of profit-sharing which now obtains : in other words, 
a ‘rigging’ of wages. 

2. I must repeat that Dr. Emerson’s ‘ secondary factors’ are 
but symptoms. Suppose the causes of irritation against par- 
sons, landlords, magistrates, and Tories were taken away, the 
immigration would not decrease, the labourer would find 
another class of men to grumble at. When wages were satis- 
factory there was no grumbling, except in Dissenting dis- 
tricts, and that only against the parson as the outward and 
visible sign of the Establishment of Episcopacy, which went 
sore against the average ‘conscience.’ In parts of Suffolk 
the exasperation against game-preservers is extreme. In the 
part of Essex I have lived in it scarcely exists. In one Scots 
county at least it is the same, to my knowledge ; and so with 
a village I can speak of near Bath. There also the magis- 
trates are respected. Yet the immigration continues. On the 
other hand, I can recall villages in Kent and Surrey where the 
preservation of game is looked upon as a robbery of the * pore 
man.’ Curiously enough, the parsons are more popular there 
than usual. The truth is (with all. deference to Dr. Emerson) 
that the villager, being hard-up and not too happy, rages upon 
the nearest and most pressing of whatever things he happens 
to mislike. If we must have a secondary factor, it is to hand 
in the diffusion of ‘knowledge,’ which enables him to read 
silly newspapers written by Cockneys utterly ignorant of 
country life, suggesting to countrymen that things go plea- 
santer in the atmosphere of music-halls, divorce courts, and 
County Councils, than under his own vine and fig-tree. 

3. In my letter I did not argue in favour of the ‘ protection 
of the Church.’ I said that Disestablishment would not stay 
the immigration : and I may add here that it would plunge the 
rural districts, some into open heathenism, others into the 
rankest puritanism, affecting all for evil. Professor Huxley 
is not to the point. In his first letter Dr. Emerson was good 
enough to show that the village Dissenter is #o¢ a patriot: prov ing 
that many men who are not Churchmen are also untrustworthy 
citizens. The influence of the Church is towards patriotism- 
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This, however, is a side-issue: it may, perhaps, convince Dr. 
Emerson that I am no Theosophist. 

4. ‘East and West’ in his cogent letter supports my view of 
the magistracy. But I am sorry that Dr. Emerson, otherwise 
so sensible, should cling to the fallacy of ‘representative jus- 
tice,’ which I have no hesitation in describing as an abomina- 
tion andacurse. The magistrates have to decide chiefly on 
questions of facts, and here they do their duty honestly and 
well. Not often have they to settle points of law. With 
trained clerks, and the Court for the Consideration of Crown 
Cases Reserved, we need no bench of professional lawyers. In 
this day of publicity a miscarriage of justice, in these rare cases 
where such may occur, is promptly set right. Dr. Emerson’s 
strictures, though not meant to be libellous, have all the effect 
of a cruel libel. That 1 know some magistrates zs to the point. It 
enables me to testify to the presence of fair-minded, righteous 
men on the bench: and from the few it is quite justifiable to 
judge the many, in a case like this. 

5. Fifteen shillings a-week may induce the older men to 
remain in the country. But I know cases where seventeen and 
even twenty shillings a-week have not prevented younger men 
from seeking fresh fields. True, the better paid of these had 
some trade to practise, but they deserted it in town. 

6. As tomy name: I am not, like Dr. Emerson, an authority 
on the subject, and it did not occur to me that any one would 
be interested in knowing it. That my letter was printed in 
The National Observer is a sufficient guarantee of good faith. 
But if you, sir, think that it would amuse Dr. Emerson to know 
who wrote it, the matter lies in your discretion. And as for the 
‘real Emerson’ !—I am, etc., J. S. 





[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 29th December 1891. 


S1R,—That portion of Mr. Emerson’s first letter which gave 
a candid and clear account of facts that had come under his 
own observation was interesting and useful ; but I fear he is 
spoiling their effect by generalising from insufficient data. 

Do ‘we all know’ that Free Trade accounts for the lowness 
of wages? NotI forone. I have gone over the ‘day’s’ book 
of many a farm, and I never found that wages had decreased 
since 1837. On the contrary, they are larger by from fifty to a 
hundred percent. From nine to eighteen shillings a week is 
the actual rise on an average holding whose books I have quite 
recently looked into. 

Again, ‘J. S.’ ought not to have the slightest difficulty in 
showing that labourers who say that fifteen shillings a-week 
would be adequate to keep them on the land really know 
nothing about it. Where the average wage is as much as 
twenty-one shillings a-week the migration is as marked as it is 
in East Anglia. It is therefore reasonable to argue that the 
East Anglians would not act otherwise than their neighbours ; 
especially as in the North of England, where this better state of 
things prevails, the payment is regular—made, in fact, on an 
annual engagement. 

Finally, I should like Mr. Emerson to advance any proof he 
can find that the average wage of the agricultural labourer is 
less than fifteen shillings a-week. An excellent authority, Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel, reckons it at sixteen shillings. The amount 
varies so very much according to locality that calculation is 
difficult ; but unless Mr. Emerson has facts to support his con- 
tention, it seems to me that his whole case falls to pieces.— 
I am, etc., P. A. G. 


WEST INDIAN GRIEVANCES 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 30th Dec. 1891. 

SiR,—I am obliged for the insertion of my letter of last 
week. The British and West Indian Alliance is arranging to 
hold public meetings throughout the country in order to make 
further known the facts that entitle it to appeal to the public for 
sympathy and support in its constitutional efforts to secure re- 
dress for past wrongs to British subjects in the West Indies, and 
effectual reform of the vicious system that has rendered such 
wrongs possible. 
Amongst other measures, the Alliance has memorialised 
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Lord Salisbury to receive a deputation on the subject of the 
complaints from the West Indies; and due publicity to the 
causes of complaint may go far to place his Lordship in a posi- 
tion to accede to our request. These causes are not such as to 
call for a judicial attitude on the part of any British Minister or 
British subject. Many of them are no less than high crimes 
and misdemeanours ; and investigation is all that is demanded 
in the first instance—the investigation long and shamefully 
denied by red-tape officialdom. And as soon as the facts be- 
come something more than matter of rumour, it will be impos- 
sible for any man to defend the policy of om possumus which 
has left men to be tortured by irresponsible judges and officials 
in a British Province. 

I am a Conservative, but 1 confess it would make a ‘ radical’ 
change in my opinions did I imagine that to be a Conservative 
could mean indifference to the rights and liberties of British 
subjects, or a determination to adhere to effete, mischievous, 
and corrupt systems of administration. Indeed, I shall be 
greatly disappointed if I do not, once the facts are realised, find 
the Conservatives more eager than the Radicals to grasp an 
unusual opportunity for instituting much-needed reform in an 
office proverbial, through many changes of Administration and 
in the hands of all parties, for its total disregard of the re- 
quirements of the present day. 

The report of the Council of the Alliance shows the nature of 
the charges long made against Crown Colony administration, 
and more especially against judicial administration in those 
colonies. If these charges can be proved—and I venture to 
assert that they can be proved—no one concerned in them can 
be publicly upheld by any party in English politics ; and I feel 
sure you will use your influence in securing us the aid of the 
Conservative party at the cost of whatsoever individuals.—I 
am, etc., R. B. ANDERSON. 





REVIEWS 
BLUNDERING IN EXCELSIS 


The Afghan Wars, 1839-42 and 1878-80. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. London: Seeley. 

Here, upon the whole, we have Mr. Forbes at his best. His 
book is journalistic, yet, in its way, a masterpiece of thorough- 
ness. As an account of our operations in Afghanistan it is 
clear. As a criticism of Indian politics it represents instructed 
opinion. And if in sum it amount to a eulogy of General 
Roberts, that, after all, is scarcely Mr. Forbes’s fault. The 
first Afghan war was ‘a nefarious and disastrous enterprise, 
in which we can find no redeeming features except the de- 
fence of Jellalabad, the dogged firmness of Nott, and Pollock’s 
constancy of purpose. ‘ Beyond this effulgence there spreads 
a sombre welter of misrepresentation and unscrupulousness, 
intrigue, moral deterioration, and dishonour unspeakable.’ The 
passage, though by no means unjust, is a good specimen both of 
Mr. Forbes’s literary style and of the contempt in which he holds 
men who fail. 

The prelude to the disaster of 1841 is interesting—as a 
common sequence of events. We had been uneasy for some 
time at the success of Russian intrigue among the Afghans : 
and the Russo-Persian siege of Herat in 1837 roused, as Lord 
Auckland wrote to the Shah, our ‘ umbrage and displeasure.’ 
The siege itself, as it turned out, was unimportant. The 
strength of the place, the resolution of the attacking force, the 
skill of its Russian military advisers, and the gallantry of the 
defence, were all (according to Durand) exaggerated. But we 
felt that some counter-stroke was necessary. Pottinger, who 
had saved Herat, was for meeting the Russians at Bokbara. 
Lord Auckland decided to occupy Afghanistan. Against the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, who urged that the conse- 
quence of crossing the Indus would be ‘a perpetual march into 
a poor, cold, strong, and remote country,’ the buffer-state policy 
was abandoned. After which the vagaries of the Governor- 
General, the rashness and vacillation of Macnaghten, our 
political officer, and the incapacity of the generals entrusted 
with supreme command, had their natural results. The go- 
vernment of Afghanistan which we attempted was a govern- 
ment of sentry-boxes. The occupation of Cabul is at all 
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times a moral feat. To arrive there iseasy. The difficulty 
comes with the inevitable uprising of the tribes. Our troops, 
whose cantonments were built in a defenceless position on 
the plain outside Cabul, ceased to be an expeditionary force. 
The officers sent for their wives to join them in their bun- 
galows. A racecourse was laid out: ‘there were impromptu 
dances, and the durrakhana occasionally in the larger houses.’ 
And so, as in other towns a few years later in India, men 
knew not till the flood came and took them away. In No- 
vember 1841 Sale’s brigade was at Gundamuk, when news 
came down the passes that the Envoy was invested. Cer- 
tain members of the council of war which followed, fore- 
most among whom was Broadwood, argued vigorously in 
favour of obedience to orders and an immediate return to 
Cabul. But Sale, on Havelock’s advice, fought his way out to 
Jellalabad. Two courses were now open to General Elphin- 
stone : the occupation of a strong position in the Balla Hissar, 
or a retreat on Sale’s track. Pottinger would have supported 
him in either: the Duke of Wellington is said to have preferred 
the last. But Elphinstone, a wreck in body and mind, was un- 
acquainted with the East, was insulted and humiliated at every 
turn by his own officers, by the Envoy, and by the Governor- 
General. He preferred to negotiate. The story of the de- 
gradation of our troops is not worth the telling. There were 
only 690 whites out of a total of 4500 men: but the force was 
at least comparable to that which held Cabul in 1879. Yet 
before long our infantry was utterly cowed : our squares broke 
and fled before they were attacked; and when, in mere 
desperation, the retreat was attempted, the massacre of the 
Khyber was a matter of course. To hold Jellalabad, once 
Broadfoot had shamed his fellow-officers into some stiffness of 
back, was simple enough : and in the end, of course, Pollock 
set his mark upon Cabul. 

The buffer-state policy, the ‘ masterly inactivity ’ of wise John 
Lawrence, was again departed from by Lord Lytton in 1876. 
The discovery that Shere Ali was intriguing with Kaufmann at 
Tashkent provoked us to aggression. The Ameer was genially 
told that his position was that of an earthen pipkin between two 
iron pots. Two years afterwards Stolietoff, the gallant de- 
fender of the Schipka Pass, rode into the Balla Hissar, ‘and was 
received with every mark of regard.’ It became necessary to 
enforce the reception of a British mission at Cabul. By the 
treaty of Gundamuk in May 1879, the Ameer became a feuda- 
tory of the British Crown. On September 3 Cavaynari was 
murdered ; and just a month later Roberts had concentrated 
in the Kuran, within fifty miles of Cabul. By October 9 he was 
in the capital. How he wintered in the Sherpur cantonments, 
and crushed the Jehad of the chief moulla of Guznee—are not 
these things written in the files of Zhe Times? And as for the 
disaster at Maiwand, that was due to some blundering on the 
part of General Burrows, and to a panic in the 30th Native 
Infantry. Mr. Forbes, by-the-by, draws a terrible picture of 
the slaughter of the Sepoys. They were so cowed by the 
charge of the Ghazees that they threw down their arms, and 
allowed themselves to be pulled out of the ranks and—killed. 
Two things become particularly plain after any consideration 
of these wars: (1) that in India the least inefficiency on the 
part of a man having authority—be he viceroy, soldier, or poli- 
tical officer—is instantly and heavily visited, in loss of life and 
of honour, upon his subordinates ; and (2) that no desire to 
extend our sphere of influence, or even our system of roads, 
railways, bridges, and fortifications, must tempt us to a rash 
abandonment of Lawrence’s policy. Up by the Baroghil Pass, 
as well as by the Khyber and the Bolan, we have our tracts 
of difficult country, which were best left as God made them. 
They are our abattis, our chevaux-de frise, the wire entangle- 
ment in front of our position. We have nothing to gain by 
disturbing them. 

Mr. Forbes’s English, of course, is sometimes worse than 
careless. He is capable of writing dec/?mature for refusal : and 
a recognition, with him, is commonly destderated. Mass he 
believes is plural ; he does not understand the meaning of suf- 
posttitious ; and he would have you believe that a fine may be 
exacted (p. 223) and yet never paid. His commas, moreover, 
are often misplaced ; and there is a sentence on p. 129 which 
is fairly incomprehensible. Yet (in spite of commas and de- 
clinatures) his book will be read by most Englishmen who are 
worth considering. 
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CELTIC FAIRY TALES 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and Edited by JOSEPH JACOBs. 
London : Nutt. 

Mr. Jacobs, though he be editor of Fo/k-Lore, looks not to the 
gay science for spiritual guidance. He is happily conscious 
of the literary quality of the material he handles, and re- 
members that primitive man had as keen a sense of art as 
his mental development and the bitter struggle for life would 
permit. And so he has selected and edited his Celtic Fairy 
Tales not to illuminate the genesis of the human brain but 
with the far more laudable object of amusing the young. Herein 
he should be successful. At any rate, he has contrived to 
entertain the old, and perhaps the young are not vastly more 
critical. Mr. Jacobs has thrown his net wide, and has gathered 
in stories from the printed works of Campbell, Kennedy, Hyde, 
Curtin, and the rest. Nor has he shrunk from editing and 
adapting such work as he elected to reprint. Indeed, his book 
is completely purged of pedantry: his single aim being to 
amuse, he has ingeniously blent the comic and the romantic, 
and has positively published a book without an afterthought 
—a conspicuous triumph in these days of moralities. True, in 
his preface he murmurs something about a ‘union of hearts,’ 
but he obtrudes no ‘views,’ and one little excursion into the 
prevailing vice may be condoned. 

The book has its blemishes. The story of Beth Gellert, for 
instance, is wholly out of place. Mr. Jacobs’ version is a bald 
paraphrase—worthy of a board-school boy—of the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer's poem. Taken from an obviously literary source, the 
narrative chimes neither in diction nor in effect with the genuine 
folk-tale. In vain does Mr. Jacobs inform you that the story is 
an apologue, which is met with in every country from India to 
Wales. The question may scarce be answered authoritatively, 
and there seems no reason why it should not be a record of 
actual experience. The fidelity of the dog, the sudden anger 
of the master, may easily be matched outside the radius of 
folk-lore ; and, once you grant the story, the moral follows 
as a matter of course. A child of six could hardly hear of 
Gelert’s death and not take it as a warning against human 
impetuosity. But even if it be a recurrence of the old type, 
its setting is so modern, and the absence of: the supernatural 
and the inconsequent so marked, that it were far better away. 
However, it serves to suggest to Mr. Jacobs a learned note, 
which we trust no child will be induced to read. Now and 
then, too, the diction, generally studied and correct, descends 
into the commonest slang. But these are venial errors; and 
the book, in their despite, is as pleasant a collection as you 
could wish to meet. 

The stories are both quaint and picturesque. Of course 
there is not one that is not familiar, and that has not its 
parallels. Fair, Brown, and Trembling is a variant of the 
Cinderella or Psychelegend. Hudden and Dudden differs not 
by an incident from Hans Andersen’s Big Claus and Little 
Claus. In Munachar and Manachar you may detect an inter- 
esting parallel to Zhe Old Woman and Her Pig. Nations 
are as slow to devise new fairy-tales as individuals to invent 
new jests; and we are not clamorous for novelty. But so 
much have we heard of late of the Celtic spirit, of that imagi- 
native temperament which lurks beneath the name of Jones, that 
the folk-lore of the Celts might be expected to possess a unique 
charm of its own. The present volume confirms the opinion 
we have ever maintained that the Celtic genius is a plea- 
sant invention. There is scarce a story in the book which 
might not have been—and indeed has not been—written by 
a vile Teuton. The humour—which consists in an inability 
to reason, and whose best expression is the Irish bull—is char- 
acteristic, but it does not amount to much. Mr. Grant Allen, 
and those with him have always pursued the deductive method. 
They have created a something—vague as electricity—-which 
they term the Celtic spirit, and they proceed to label Celtic 
all men and all things which please their wayward fancy. And 
so they set the most fraudulent artificer of wall-paperings high 
above the supreme masters of the Teutonic race. Alas for 
Rembrandt and Shakespeare! If the Celtomaniacs would but 
discover the quality of the Celtic mind from examples of its 
offspring, first determining what in the world they mean by 
Celtic, they might avoid many errors and much ridicule. 

The essence of the folk-tale is antiquity, and it is pleasant 
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to note its modern accretions. Handed down orally from one 
generation to another, it grows and changes with the years. 
Within its compass fairyland and the civilised world are inex- 
tricably confused. Mythical whales are shot by modern 
bullets, and you always wonder that the giant is not given over 
to the police. But in one of Mr. Jacobs’s stories—/ack and his 
Master—there is the quaintest touch of reality. ‘Would you 
have me meddle with the bastes of any neighbour,’ says Jack 
to his master, ‘who might put me in the Stone Jug for it?’ 
Whence this reference to the Stone Jug, the thieves’ own 
familiar Newgate, in an Irish fireside tale? Jerry Juniper’s 
Chant gives you the parallel : 
‘In a box of the stone-jug I was born, 
Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn— 
Fake away !’ 

And in the allusion you may trace the influence of the chap- 
book on the popular mind : an influence too little regarded by 
the student of folk-lore. A word must be said of Mr. Batten’s 
illustrations : artistically uninteresting, and marred by the un- 
certain touch of the amateur, they exhibit when least ambi- 
tious a pleasing simplicity and grotesqueness. And if they be 
not masterpieces, at least they are an adequate commentary, 
and prove that their author's talent inclines not in the direction 
of large canvases and the New Gallery. 


NEW NOVELS 


‘Tasma,’ the author of Zhe Penance of Portia James (Lon- 
don : Heinemann), holds the very heretical opinion that a bride 
signs the marriage register with her married name. Oddly 
enough, too, he (or she) prints ‘malice prepense’ in italics, 
though not, like a sister novelist, with an acute accent over the 
first ‘e’ in ‘prepense. The book is far too thickly pep- 
pered with words and phrases in French, or in what ‘ Tasma’ 
supposes to be French. ‘ Merest’ is spelt ‘mearest,’ and ‘im- 
pressionist’ ‘impressionest,’ both of which are pleasant errors ; 
and at the very outset of the story we are told that Portia James 
had never looked younger than she did at the age of twenty-one. 
As she already had two men passionately in love with her, it 
must be supposed that she had been an exceedingly fine baby. 
Again, when ‘ Tasma’ is older, and perhaps wiser, he (or she) 
will, it is to be feared, have too much cause to blush. For 
here, we regret to say, it stands for ever recorded that at 
some period of ‘Tasma’s’ career the pictures that ‘Tasma’ 
liked were such as ‘a portrait by Herkomer’ and ‘ Munkacsy’s 
Christ Before Pilate” The deplorable nature of these prefer- 
ences in the painter’s art has its analogues in literature and 
the drama. They may speak for themselves. ‘ It is the feeling 
which accompanies them, not the words that are uttered, which 
gives them their true significance. That is why the common- 
place phrases that Ibsen puts into the mouths of his characters at 
the moment when they perform their most tragic deeds, lend such 
ghastly reality to his dramas.’ ‘To any one who had witnessed 
the exquisite rendering of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum ; 
it is impossible to finish the quotation without bathos. Making 
allowance for all these more or less amiable weaknesses, chiefly 
consisting, as will have been seen, of hasty work, or still more 
hasty avowals of the crudest sort of taste, The Penance of 
Portia James is a sufficiently lively story, easy to read, and 
with nothing much in it. Portia was a silly girl engaged to a 
man much older than herself, whom she did not much like and 
had not seen for some years. Moreover, he was a decidedly 
unpleasant person, and all the more so from being an honest, 
decent kind of creature in the main. The moment she was 
married to him she discovered in his past career a lapse from 
the path of County Council morality, whereupon she made a 
spirited effort to bolt, without hearing his side of the story. 
She got away for a week or so, and tried living a somewhat 
Bohemian life in Paris with a painting female friend, where 
she also fell in with the only man she had ever loved—not 
that she had loved him much. Then it turned out to be simpler 
to go back to her husband, which she did ; and although she 
had not come to like him, it seems probable—especially as he 
owned a silver mine—that they lived happy ever after. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s new story, 7#e Blue Pavilions (London : 
Cassell), is slight and not too well-jointed at the best. In fact, 
the plot is a thing of naught; and the whole interest lies in a 
few stirring incidents; and, to be plain, you feel when you 
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lay it down that a chapter of romance so truly excellent as 
the fight between the British frigate and the French galleys 
has been rather wasted than not. For this fight is merely ad- 
mirable. It is full of originality, and from the moment when 
the ships are first in sight of each other till the last shot is 
fired, the reader is hurried on from one delightful surprise to 
another. It is characteristic of the book that you forget all 
about the hero during the progress of the combat, and you do 
not even care whether he comes out of it or not: and this in 
spite of the fact that you know him to bea slave in one of the 
batteries of France. But ‘Q.’ must remember that he is the 
author of Zhe Splendid Spur, and strive to give us another 
dook. In the meantime let everybody read 7he Blue Pavilions, 
and be thankful that so good a writer is with us. 

He is a distinguished-looking and selfish Attaché, and she a 
country doctor’s daughter, beautiful beyond compare, but vir- 
tuous and upright notwithstanding. They become secretly 
engaged, and depart—he to his diplomatic labours in Rome, she 
to the untidy paternal abode. In the Eternal City there is a 
lady with no end of the red, red gold; and lo! the Attaché 
hath debts, and his parent is impecunious and a peer. Where- 
fore he jilteth the doctor’s daughter and marrieth the lady with 
the gold. As is proper, the doctor’s daughter proceeds to pine ; 
and an enamoured young surgeon who knows her story per- 
suades her to marry him and so escape from the paternal roof 
to much-needed change of air and scene. The experiment is a 
risky one, and fails. But the saints who watch over fools and 
drunk men overwhelm the enamoured surgeon with illness, and 
he is like to die. Then she knows that she loves him, and she 
tells him so. Wherefore he recovers and all goes well, and 
she even meets the Attaché face to face, and begs to be intro- 
duced to his wife. There is some distinctly good work in 
Uneven Ground (London : Stott), which as a whole, too, is well 
proportioned, fresh, and brightly told. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford has adopted the ambitious and not very 
satisfactory form of epistolary correspondence for the narration 
of three short stories in Love Letters of a Worldly Woman 
(London: Arnold). The middle one of the three, from which 
the volume takes its name, is a good deal longer than the other 
two. The first is called ‘A Modern Correspondence,’ and the 
parties to it have no names. It consists of five letters between 
the principals, and one—the last—from a friend of the gentle- 
man’s, to whom the preceding five have been submitted. It may 
be summarised as follows, the lady beginning : ‘(1) My nature 
is full of inconstancy. (2) Don’t talk nonsense. Let us be 
married. (3) No. I love you at present, but you’re a bore, 
and I am a prig, and we shouldn’t get on. (4) That’s rubbish. 
We’re both in love, and should do as well as anybody. (5) 
You don’t know how yearnest I am. Get out. (6) [From his 
friend to him.}| Hooray! you’re uncommonly well out of that.’ 
The third set of letters is called ‘On the Wane,’ and is ex- 
changed between two comparatively banal and commonplace 
lovers. First of all they love with childish fervour. Then he 
gets tired and begs off. She pines in secret ; and after a year 
or two he changes his mind again and is again accepted. As 
soon as it is arranged she, to her own great dismay, begins to 
be, as the defendant in a breach of promise said, ‘ conscious 
of a coolness’ in her affection, and before long she in her turn 
begs off. When it is apparent that she is in earnest, he, after 
much expostulation, loses his temper and tells her to go to the 
devil. The letters from which the book takes its name disclose 
a longer and an odder story. Madge Brooke, the heroine and 
principal narrator, has had several flirtations, and jilted two 
gentlemen in the thirty years or so of her life. For about half 
of that period she has dearly loved, and for most of that half 
has also bitterly hated and unspeakably despised, a certain 
Mark Cuthbertson, who has flirted with her up to the point of 
embraces and the most outspoken avowals of affection on her 
part, but who has never intended or allowed matters to go 
further, and has never so much as committed himself to any 
verbal avowal of his own passion. Ultimately Miss Brooke 
gives him up as hopeless, and marries an elderly and distin- 
guished politician, on a basis of esteem, which answers very 
well. The story is mostly told in very long letters from 
Madge to an intimate lady friend, in rather vulgar and un- 
pleasant language. Throughout the volume a characteristic of 
Mrs. Clifford’s heroines is want of refinement. They do not 
talk sporting slang, but they all yearn detestably, and are as 
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self-conscious as it is given to young women to be. One 
of them says: ‘My strange heart is given to the Fates to 
wring with what agony they will, or to fill to the brim with 
joy, and out of either I can give lavishly.’ The sentiment is 
characteristic of them all, though in no instance does it ap- 
pear to be a particularly true statement of the facts. Mrs. 
Clifford seems to think there are enough of such women about 
to be worth depicting ina book. We hope not: partly because 
they are just the sort of women that we would not trust for ten 
seconds in a room alone with a secret drawer full of jewels. 

A. J. de Courcy Leake appears to be a very young person, 
probably of the fairer sex, consumed with a passion of Jacobit- 
ism. Such a passion has in it much that is amiable, partly be- 
cause the excellent principle of the divine right of kings is 
generally invoked in its aid ; but it is not business-like, because 
it is necessary for its indulgence to ignore certain historical 
facts. The chief of these are that the right heirs, if any, of the 
Stuarts have no more divine right to the English Crown than 
the right heirs, if any, of the Plantagenets, of William the 
Conqueror, or perhaps of Alfred the Great ; that the failure of 
the Stuarts to maintain themselves on the throne was the 
necessary result of their almost unparalleled incompetence ; 
and that the person who has the divine right to the throne 
of the United Kingdom is unquestionably Her Majesty the 
Queen. These things being so, Jacobitism cannot maintain its 
dignity unless it is professed with art ; and it never had a more 
artless professor, nor one who worked harder to make it 
ridiculous, than A. J. de Courcy Leake in two stories called 
respectively Ad Finem Esto Fidelis, and Scaffold or Ferry 
(London : Eden). Each story resembles the dramatic achieve- 
ments of a child of six, wherein people make or break proposals 
of marriage, changes of side in civil wars and the like, in less 
time than it takes to record the fact in writing. The language 
and the spelling, as well as the almost Gilbertian nature of 
the plots, bear out this idea; while as for the history, it may 
suffice to observe that nobody, in 1745, even professed to be 
‘true to His Majesty King George the Third.’ If A. J. de Courcy 
Leake be no more than nine years old, the composition of this 
work deserves hearty praise ; but its publication must have been 
compassed by some Whig friend or relation, who has taken a 
base advantage of his private inspection of the Ms. 

As for A Creature of the Night (London: Sampson Low), by 
the author styling himself ‘ Fargus Hume,’ it is just the kind of 
‘shilling shocker’ that one would expect from that writer. The 
scene of the story is laidin Verona: there are a vault, a deserted 
place, a mysterious chamber, a revolving pillar, a poison, an 
antidote, a (very) modern Lucrezia Borgia, a cynical marquis 
(marchese), a handsome youth, a charming and beautiful maiden, 
and a young English musical student who, like ‘ Jacob Homi- 
num’ at the Palace Court, ‘ watched ’em at their tricks,’ and 
set it all down in the jargon affected by Mr. Fargus Hume. 
The counterfeit presentment, on the cover, of the eye with which 
the young Englishman is gazing from behind a curtain at the 
administration of poison with intent to murder, is worth con- 
sidering. 

PALETTE OR PULPIT 
The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer. By A. H. PALMER. 
London : Seeley. 

Mr. Frith makes the ingenuous confession that it was a 
toss-up whether he were artist or auctioneer; Mr. Whistler 
infers that the coin was spun. We do not learn from this bio- 
graphy that the late Mr. Palmer had any such hesitation in 
choosing a profession ; but if we should judge from his hundred 
and twenty letters to his friends, which his son has taken 
the trouble to print, there is little doubt that he would have 
borne himself bravely in a pulpit. In ‘truth, heredity con- 
Strained him; for on the very first page you read that his 
father was a Baptist of the strict old school, and obeyed a 
‘call’ to a congregation in Walworth. We are grateful to 
the son for confining his preaching to his letters. Palmer the 
painter is interesting ; Palmer the preacher is tedious and 
superfluous. Mr. A. H. Palmer—(Palmer the editor)—is scarce 
to be congratulated upon his work. His material is good, but 
he handles it clumsily. The craft of biographer is yet'to 
learn ; and Selection, the master-mason of the trade, is ever 
a stranger to him, else he would scarce have allowed his 
readers to lose sight of the Artist, and fob them off with a 
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well-meaning and sincere and perfectly tiresome amateur Theo- 
logian. The artist’s early childhood was remarkable in one 
respect alone: he had an extraordinary nurse. The young 
woman not only knew her Bible and her Paradise Lost almost 
by heart, but was deeply versed in many a poet besides. 
When Samuel was barely four years old, and they two were 
looking from the window at the shadows flung by the rising 
moon, the handmaid must out with her couplet : 
‘Fond man! the vision of a moment made, 
Dream of a dream, and shadow of a shade.’ 

It is not surprising that the boy never forgot those shadows, 
nor do you wonder that as he grew older he lacked the high 
spirits of childhood, that he was feeble of limb, and filled with 
a strange liking for delicious tears. It is not insignificant that 
at fourteen he had three pictures exhibited at the Academy 
and another at the British Gallery, which he sold for seven 
guineas. Such success did not precisely turn his head, but it 
encouraged him to keep in a wrong track : for his training was 
ill-advised, and himself was somewhat inclined to dilettantism 
and pleasant idleness. Indeed, but for two events, we might 
have had no Samuel Palmer. These were the meeting 
with the elder Linnell in about 1820, and the introduction to 
William Blake in 1824. Linnell was twelve years the older 
man, and his character was manly, healthy, and courageous. 
He knew how to fight, and he knew how towait. His influence 
on his junior artist’s character could not but be advantageous. 
He also influenced his art, but in a lesser degree. More inter- 
esting, perhaps, than this friendship with Linnell was the con- 
nection with Blake. That amateur of genius died in 1827; 
and Palmer—a most enraptured and devout disciple—was living 
a short ten years ago. 

‘On Saturday,’ he writes, ‘October 9th, 1824, Mr. Linnell 
called and went with me to Mr. Blake. We found him lame in 
bed of a scalded foot. There, not inactive though 67 years 
old, but working on a bed covered with books, sat he up like 
one of the antique patriarchs ora dying Michael Angelo.’ Blake 
did not live long after this, but he lived long enough to have 
cast the influence of his art, and even of his mysticism, upon 
Palmer. This is abundantly manifest from the two illustra- 
tions on page 48: though the second of the two, Zhe Bright 
Cloud, is also touched with Linnell. Palmer, indeed, speaks of 
Linnell as having been sent from God ‘as a good angel from 
heaven’; and writes to him that ‘those glorious clouds which 
you paint, I do think inimitably, are alone an example how the 
elements of Nature can be transmuted into the pure gold of 
art. Mr. A. H. Palmer (Palmer the editor) is at some pains to 
prove that his father was no servile copyist ; but there really is 
no need. There is no man’s work but reveals an origin of 
style, and yet the man in them may well be wholly original and 
independent. On Palmer’s one hand was the outspoken, prac- 
tical common sense of Linnell; on his other the mystical and 
parabolic teaching of Blake. He chose himself a path be- 
tween. He had the habit, peculiar to morbid men, of putting 
down everything on paper, and his diary is a singular and dole- 
ful medley of art and piety. As thus: ‘Sunsets are very tran- 
sitory effects, and generally lost through trying to do too much. 
Therefore a scratch with pencil in the sketch-book is the first 
thing—writing what there is no time to draw’ ; and thus: ‘1 
must, ).V., strike out into a NEW STYLE, SIMPLE SUBJECT; 
BOLD EFFECT, BROAD RAPID EXECUTION. If DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE PLEASE, how easily is employment obtained.’ At the 
house of the Intrepreter,as Blake was called, he met with 
several sympathetic companions, including Mr. Edward Cal- 
vert and Mr. E. O. Finch. They dubbed themselves Ancients, 
took as a motto ‘ Poetry and Sentiment,’ and formed no doubt 
a conspicuous little clique in the village of Shoreham, where 
Palmer lived between 1826 and 1833, in imitation of the rugged 
simplicity which characterised Blake’s sojourn at Felpham, a 
generation before. 

For the greater part of his life Palmer was engaged in the 
struggle against poverty. Many years before his death he re- 
luctantly abandoned the hope of becoming an oil-painter, and 
had settled down finally to the practice and teaching of water- 
colours. He was elected an Associate of the old Water-Colour 
Society in 1842, a full member twelve years later. As a teacher 
he had a large connection, and in 1848 two-thirds of his income 
were derived from this source. He was never rich ; he could 
not be called a successful man. Nevertheless, we cannot but 
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agree with his son that he was a man who could scarce 
have an enemy. As himself said of his beloved master Blake, 
so we can say of him that ‘he represented well the dignity 
of his calling: there was nothing mercenary in his diligence, 
nor penurious in his economy, nor mean nor contracted in 
his simplicity and humility of soul.’ From his letters, 
having put aside some rodomontade and much pulpitry, 
you gather not a little that is interesting: as that Milton 
seemed to him ‘one of the few who have come to the full 
maturity of manhood’; that Claude was the finest landscape 
painter who ever lived; that in the description of scenery 
Mrs. Radcliffe far exceeded Sir Walter ; that Richardson was 
ever our best novelist; that the finest treatise on political 
economy was Ruskin’s Unto this Last. For the rest, you don’t 
quite know whether to laugh or to cry: when you find him 
repeating (more than once) that his ideal of happiness, his 
standard of rectitude, is to be ‘a CHRISTIAN BULL-DOG’ ; im- 
ploring Miss Louisa Twining to write a little book called 7he 
Mothers Morning; or, Self-Denial; and recommending as 
wholesome reading the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday 
Lecture on Life and the Soul. 


GENERAL GORDON AND THE TAEPINGS 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion: being Reprints of mss. of 
General Gordon. With Monograph, etc., by A. EGMONT 
HAKE. London: W. H. Allen. 

The appearance of this volume is opportune ; for China is 
once more engaged with rebellion, tnough she does not seem 
to be in so close and deadly grapple as she was thirty or forty 
years ago. The Taeping rising was the most serious that the 
Mantchu dynasty had ever had to encounter, and it is of all the 
more interest to us that it was in great measure due, indirectly, 
to English influence. Had it not been for the English soldier 
and the English missionary, the world would probably have 
never heard of the ‘Tien Wang,’ or ‘ Heavenly King, or of 
‘ Taeping,’ or the reign of ‘ Universal Peace.’ The lessons of 
the English missionaries of Canton prompted a crafty and 
visionary Chinaman (who afterwards called himself the ‘ Tien 
Wang’) to found and propagate a new religion among his 
countrymen, and the defeat which English soldiers inflicted in 
1842 on the Mantchu Tartars—the ruling and military class in 
China—suggested to him that it was possible to establish a 
native government. He was the General Booth of China, and 
in a few years he had a loose, licentious, and cruel Salvation 
Army at his heels. Exeter Hall believed in him for some time, 
and exclaimed loudly against our aiding the Government of 
Pekin to extinguish him ; but even the missionaries finally dis- 
covered that his religion was an absurd and vulgar travesty of 
Christianity—(he represented himself, for instance, to be the 
brother of Jesus Christ, and one of his henchmen was known 
as the Holy Ghost)—and that the progress of his army was not 
as the path of the just, but as the advance of a plague of locusts 
over the fairest provinces of China. 

The Taeping Rebellion lasted from 1851 to 1864, but it was 
only during the last two or three years, and merely in a corner 
of the province of Kiang-See, that Gordon had contact with its 
forces. The important town of Shanghai had been threatened, 
and its merchants, Chinese and foreign, had laid their heads 
and their purses together to save their persons and their pos- 
sessions, and had hired Ward and Burgevine and certain other 
ne’er-do-weels and desperadoes of various nationalities, long- 
shore loafers, and ship-deserters, to fight for them. Ward was 
a Yankee with considerable administrative and military quali- 
ties, and his ruffians came to be known as the ‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army.’ Ward died of a wound, and the command devolved 
upon Burgevine, who presently, for various reasons—lack of 
capacity and troublesome demands for arrears of pay, for in- 
stance—was removed. Our war with China of 1860-61 was 
just at an end, and application was made to us for a clever 
officer to take the control of the unruly ‘ Ever-Victorious.’ It 
was thus that Gordon, then a young major of Engineers, came 
to be appointed toa command in which he earned fame and 
rank among the Chinese, and that heroic nickname of ‘ Chinese’ 
Gordon among his countrymen, which he only lost for that 
other (and more splendid one) of ‘ Gordon of Khartoum.’ 

Of this narrative of events, of which Gordon magna pars 
Suit, it is difficult to speak without what may seem like undue 
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depreciation. We could wish, first of all, that Mr. Hake had 
been a little more explicit about the authorship of the narra- 
tive, which is absolutely impersonal and colourless. Did 
Gordon, or did he not, write it all ‘out of his own head,’ so to 
say? The only editorial allusion to the narrative is on the 
title-page : ‘ Reprints of Mss. copied by General Gordon, C.B., 
in his own handwriting’ ; and that only makes us more doubt- 
ful in our doubt. Does it really mean that the original mss, 
were not General Gordon’s ? and if they were not, whose were 
they? It would indeed bea relief to know that their author 
was not>General Gordon ; for though no jot nor tittle of Gor 

don’s fame was won by the pen, it would be a regret to be- 
lieve that he could write so badly, even when a young man, 
and sometimes so ungrammatically, as here. And yet, if he 
were their author, one might seek to find some kind of ex- 
planation for all their faults. The careless writing and the bad 
grammar might be due to his having written hurriedly and 
anyhow in camp, the lack of colour and perspective might be 
due to his having been interested only in setting down every 
detail and fluctuation in the fighting, and the absence of feeling 
and the severe impersonality of the narrative, even where one 
would expect something other—(it is only ‘ Major Gordon’ did 
this and ‘ Major Gordon’ said that, fout court, even in the top 
of Major Gordon’s action)—these might be due to that ruthless 
self-effacement which was a chief characteristic of him from 
the beginning of his career. But, however it be viewed, the 
conclusion of the matter must be the same: that the narrative 
is bald, cold, and tedious; and that, but for Gordon’s name 
being attached to it, it would be of extremely small interest 
save to ardent students of military science. What the narra- 
tive might have been one can guess from extracts which Mr. 
Hake gives as foot-notes here and there from the work of 
Chung Wang. Chung Wang was the ablest lieutenant of the 
Tien Wang, and the most popular and active commander on 
the rebel side. He was taken prisoner after the siege of 
Nankin ; and while awaiting execution he wrote an account of 
the rebellion, whose vivid and picturesque style would seem 
to do his memory as much honour as does his military skill. 
Mr. Hake’s ‘monograph’ is a perfervid account of ‘Gordon 
as a leader of men’; but he might have been kinder in his 
capacity of editor. He might have been fully explicit about the 
matter we have discussed, and he might have given the sore- 
bested reader an index, 


AMERICAN FICTION 


Not being stories in the usual sense of the word, the novels 
of Mr. W. D. Howells have hardly any ends, and often do 
without beginnings. The last of them, An /mperative Duty 
(Edinburgh: Douglas) is a conspicuous example of the 
latter weakness. The first sentence it contains begins with 
the words, ‘ Olney got back to Boston about the middle of July.’ 
Now, one wants to know—assuming that ‘one’ is an unex- 
perienced and unprejudiced reader, taking up a story-book 
without knowing anything about it beforehand—who Olney 
was, how he came to leave Boston, where he went, and why 
he came back. To happen upon this form of beginning is as 
uncomfortable as it is to come into a theatre in the middle of 
the play, and to infer what has happened as one goes along. The 
business of a novelist is to give pleasure, and he who wantonly be- 
gins with somebody coming back sets out with a tiresome puzzle. 
As a matter of fact, Olney had been mooning round Europe, 
and came back because he had lost his fortune and had to set 
about earning a living. It seems probable that he did not do 
it, because all we know of him is that he was obliged to post- 
pone the commencement of his industry by getting mixed up in 
the affairs of a semi-octoroon. ‘The father of Miss Rhoda Ald- 
gate had married an octoroon—the octoroon’s father had not 
married the quadroon, but that is by the way—and inasmuch 
as he was a Southern citizen of the United States, his relations 
naturally refused to have anything more to do with him, or to 
have anything to do with Rhoda. Rhoda, however, had been 
brought up by a kindly uncle and aunt to suppose herself quite 
white, and therefore when she became nubile, and began—as of 
course she did—to inspire affection, the question arose whether 
it was not the imperative duty of somebody, and if so, of whom, to 
tell her the bitter truth. Hence this novel. In spite of its inartistic 
and disagreeable beginning, it has good points ; for, after all, it 
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is a definite story of a definite epoch in the lives of the people 
concerned. It wasa short and simple epoch, and it is not much 
of a story, but still it is a story. Mr. Howells’s mind seems a 
little hampered by Ibscene speculations concerning heredity ; 
but he suggests forcibly enough the feeling about negroes as a 
different and inferior race which is ineradicable in the minds 
of white people who have any considerable experience of them. 
He uses the word ‘creole’ once or twice in such a way as to 
make it difficult to understand whether he knows what it means, 
or what, if he does not, he thinks it means. It may therefore 
be worth while to remind his readers that it signifies a person 
of pure European blood born in the Indies—East or West. 
Miss Aldgate’s lingo is sometimes trying. ‘You seemed to 
be quite chummy with him, and not to want me round a great 
deal when I came in.’ Personally we had sooner young ladies 
talked about ‘oof’; but tastes differ. 

Although A Singer's Wife (London: Cassell), by Fanny 
N. D. Murfree, is printed in England, we are disgusted on the 
very first page by a ‘parlor’ containing ‘ odors.’ Considering 
that American printers will not—it is believed—spell properly, 
it is unpardonable conduct on the part of an English printer 
to consent to spell wrong. It appears, on the whole, to be 
Miss Murfree’s ambition to imitate closely, though with 
superadded affectations of her own, the defects in George 
Eliot’s method, which so steadily and rapidly gained upon that 
distinguished novelist as to make Middlemarch heart-breaking 
and Daniel Deronda impos-ible. No human being has any 
business to write like this: ‘Given a dramatic situation, ele- 
ments of rage, despiir, love, revenge, remorse, his conscious- 
ness was instantly imbued with an adequate realisation of those 
emotions ; alert to as-ume them as a habit; adroit to fix upon 
them the medium of word, look, and action appropriate for vivid 
portrayal.’ It is the sort of stuff which makes one, in the famous 
words of the late Mr. Hen’ey, want to ‘lie on one’s back and 
cry “Fudge!”’ If some of the long words were taken out, 
shaken in a bag, and put back at random, it would make very 
little difference. What it (probably) means is : ‘ He was a pretty 
good actor when ranting was wanted.’ Then why on earth should 
not Miss Murfree have said so? The novel has one consider- 
able merit, and that is that it shows how sturdily feelings of social 
rank may survive the loss of aristocratic political institutions, 
and how completely people of comparatively good birth and 
manners may look down upon a singer of comic opera, even 
though they are ali Americans together. The heroine, as the 
title suggests, marries beneath her, does not make the best of 
it, and is rather clumsily rescued after a shorter experience 
than perhaps she deserved Miss Murfree seems to have some 
talent, and evidently writes with great care, but hardly a page 
is free from her abominable exhibitions of cleverness and 
‘preciosity.’ Yet there is something almost new in calling a 
heroine’s gown ‘a light woolen [séc] goods,’ and something 
which it is to be earnestly hoped will never grow old in call- 
ing the heroine her-elf ‘a fairly good timist.’ The beginning 
is better than the end, though it is cursed with the occasional 
presence of an unnatural boy of eight, who, for some reason 
best known to Miss Murfree, is made to converse in the jargon 
usually considered appropriate to Californian cowboys, mail- 
drivers, and other pathetic characters of that sort. It may be 
intended to represent the influence of negro nursery-maids, but 
whatever the explanation the result is hideous. Miss Murfree 
Strains a good deal after effect. Here is a general description 
of a series of calls pard by the singing man to his lady on 
summer evenings : ‘ The perfume of heliotrope and roses would 
burden the wirm, lanyvorous air; the gentle voices of the 
women would rise and tall ; the moonbeams would slip down 
on their hair.’ Well slipped, moonbeams ! 

One lesson Main Travelled Roads (London : Unwin), by 
Hamlin Garland, should teach agriculturists is to avoid the 
Mississippi Valley. Everything combines to oppress the un- 
happy dwellers therein. The winds howl almost perpetually 
through their shivering limbs. Ice and snow chill them, save 
at rare intervals, when the sun scorches like a furnace. Their 
garments are invariably grimy and ill-smelling, and are either 
soaked with sleet or dripping with perspiration. — Ill-fitting 
boots—at one-fifty—always chafe their feet ; angry tears fill 
their eyes, and bitter words their mouths. They fleet the time 
in wrangling and wallowing in ‘muck.’ Dwellers in American 
cities, on the other hand, seem to be in Paradise. They wear 
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‘soft, fleecy night-shirts, fifteen-dollar pants, and rings at 
sixty ; and their shoes—at six-fifty—enable them to walk with 
feminine grace. Doubtless there is a tragic side to country 
life, but it has many compensations; and Hamlin Garland’s 
stories, though not devoid of a certain rough vitality, take a 
morbid and depressing view of rustic doings. It seems almost 
incredible that any mere man could perspire as ‘Grant’ did 
and yet live. To quote one of many kindred sentences : ‘ The 
sweat poured from his face like rain, and he was forced to 
draw his dripping sleeve across his face to clear away the blind- 
ing sweat that poured into his eyes.’ And he was merely en- 
gaged in putting in hay. 


ETHIOPIAN AND DWARF 


My Mission to Abyssinia. By GERARD H. PORTAL, C.B. 
London : Arnold. 

Travels in Africa during the Years 1879-1883. By Dr. WIL- 
HELM JUNKER; Translated by A. H. KEANE. London: 
Chapman. 

Suaheli Dragoman. Von DR. F. FREIHERR VON NETTEL- 
BLADT. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 

The Dwarfs of Mount Atlas. By R. G. HALIBURTON, Q.C. 
London: Nutt. 


Collation of these four diverse contributions towards the 
solution of the great African problem makes us familiar with a 
number of the minor enigmas hidden behind it. For example, 
it is safer to venture empty-handed in the midst of African 
cannibals and fetichmen than to go with your hands full of 
gifts and your mouth full of peace among African Chris- 
tians. If you wish to establish the existence and take accurate 
measurement of the stature of African dwarfs, the short and 
easy cut to Pygmyland will be found to be through the Mahdi’s 
country or the Congo Forest, even although you are convinced 
in your inmost soul that it lies on the slopes of the Atlas, not 
so very far beyond the range of view of the tourist at Tangiers. 
If you desire to study the Suaheli speech and thereby equip 
yourself for trade and travel and anthropological research in 
Eastern Africa, the simplest plan is to master the German 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Mr. Portal, now Her Maijesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, has faced both Mussulman and heathen; but 
never did he so fully appreciate the feelings of Daniel in the 
den of lions as when, the bearer of a sword of honour and of 
friendly and flattering messages from the Queen and Lord Salis- 
bury, he entered the secluded nook of Christendom inhabited 
by the descendants of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Not long before this secret mission to Abyssinia, the British 
Government had been the agent in handing over to the Negus 
of Ethiopia the Egyptian territory and fortified places evacuated 
on his frontier, together with their stores, arms, and munitions 
of war, including ‘some hundreds of thousands of Remington 
rifles and millions of rounds of ammunition.’ Then the Negus’s 
general, Ras Alula, got to loggerheads with the Italians—who 
had settled at Massowah, also with English aid and approval— 
and shot down a body of Italian troops with the arms of pre- 
cision which had come into his hands in so timely a way. 
Mr. Portal had every reason to expect that he would be an 
honoured and welcome guest, coming as he did from King 
Johannis’s great friend and patron among the Powers, with 
propositions that would have saved Ethiopia from being swal- 
lowed up, as the neighbouring regions had been, by Mahdists 
and Christians. But from the moment he left the shelter 
of the Italian guns, he and his companions carried their lives 
in their hands. The Abyssinian blood was up; and both 
generals and soldiers, particularly Ras Alula and his men, 
were ‘spoiling for a fight.’ They drew no nice distinctions 
between their new enemies, the Italians, who had seized their 
outlet to the sea, and their old invaders, the British, through 
whose good offices they were at once afflicted with the Italians 
and provided with arms to repel them. King John could take 
a clearer and shrewder view of his interests than his savage 
counsellors ; but it needed the exercise of all his authority to 
prevent the arrest of the members of the British mission from 
being followed by their massacre. Mr. Portal also ran nar- 
row risks of dying from famine and thirst and of breaking 
his neck over a precipice while crossing the deserts and 
threading the defiles of Abyssinia. Europe has not yet fully 
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awakened to the extraordinarily picturesque aspects of Abys- 
sinian life and scenery. To visit it is like taking a peep 
into the early Middle Ages; and the surroundings resemble 
those of romantic opera more than anything to be found out- 
side of Ethiopia. One spot at which Mr. Portal tarried—Mai 
Shelago by name—just before beginning the ten thousand 
feet climb over Mount Ombeddi, so reminded him of a scene 
out of Rif Van Winkle that (he says) ‘neither Major Beech 
nor I would have been surprised to see devils and goblins 
issuing from the fantastic trunks of the enormous trees, or 
peering at us from the numerous caves and crevices of the 
rugged and broken cliffs.’ The inhabitants were thoroughly in 
harmony with the scene. They belonged to the curious tribe 
of Agows, supposed to be a relic of a primitive race. They 
were long-haired, unkempt, and gnome-like, and were clad in 
dirt, ‘exceeding even the dirt of an Abyssinian’; and never, 
either among the Arabs of the Soudan or the wild tribes 
of Eastern Africa or Somaliland, had the chief of the mission 
seen ‘such utterly wild, savage, and primitive human beings.’ 
Exploration of the recesses of Abyssinia promises shortly to 
become both easy and safe. ‘An old woman with an umbrella’ 
can now travel where a couple of years ago an armed troop 
could not have ventured without imminent risk of massacre. The 
stars in their courses have fought for the Italians and against 
King Johannis and his men. The Mahdi brake in his western 
defence ; he lost his son and heir, his great general, and finally 
his life ; and then King Menelek of Shoa came on the scene, 
and by means of bribes and a timely offer of acceptance of 
Italian protection, made himself master of a subject Abyssinia. 
How long this fierce and warlike people will be content to re- 
main subject to a sovereign they despise as a coward and to a 
foreign nation they hate and have beaten in the field, and 
whether or not the land of Prester John will ever be really 
opened to civilisation, are different questions. 

Like Ethiopia, Mambuttuland and most of the other coun- 
tries traversed by Dr. Junker during 1880 and 1881, and de- 
scribed in the second section of his 7rave/s, are above the 
high-flood mark of Mahdiism. Indeed, at the date to which his 
wanderings along the water-shed of the Nile are brought down, 
the first waves of Mussulman fanaticism had only begun to 
beat against Egyptian authority in the Soudan. The promising 
country watered by the tributaries of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and of 
the Wellé, where this zealous German geographer and naturalist 
camped and made his notes, has not been submerged ; but it 
has in the meantime been cut off from intercourse with civilised 
men and restored to its first estate as a slave-hunting ground. 
There are many reasons why this result should be deplored. 
Dr. Junker furnishes some of them. The country has great 
possibilities of trade and development. It is a rich and 
almost an untrodden field for the naturalist and the anthropo- 
logist.- Our author is able to add a number of interesting 
species of plants, birds, and even mammals, to the knowledge 
of science ; and he has made many notes on curious customs, 
arts, and beliefs of the natives of this region of Central Africa. 
They are not as a rule very difficult people to get on with, 
when one knows their character and takes the right way with 
them. The Mambuttus, for instance, taking their surround- 
ings into account, might be described as a race of civilised 
gentlemen. Some of their native arts have been brought to 
a high state of perfection; and physically and morally they 
can give points to many zealous followers of Christ and Mo- 
hammed. Yet, so far as they have a religion at all, they are 
pure heathens; and they are undoubtedly cannibals. Not 
far off, well within the fringes of the Equatorial Forest, live 
the Akkas and other tribes of dwarfs, which, like Mr. Portal’s 
Agows, are supposed to represent a dispossessed primitive race. 
Mr. Haliburton is convinced that he has obtained authentic 
intelligence of the existence of a similar tribe of pygmies in- 
habiting some of the southern slopes of the Atlas range ; and 
two great authorities on Morocco, Sir J. Drummond Hay and 
Mr. Hunot, share his belief. Strange to say, these ‘ Dwarfs of 
Atlas,’ according to some native informants, are also known as 
Akka, or ‘red men.’ It may be a race between Mr. Haliburton 
and Emin Pasha—by last accounts retracing his own and 
Junker’s footsteps towards the Akka country—which shall 
bring home the first pygmy. The odds are probably with 
the German. In their plodding, thorough, and methodical 
way, the possessors of German East Africa are setting them- 
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selves to the study of every object, animate and inanimate, 
which their Equatorial province contains. .A better proof of 
this need not be desired than Freiherr von Nettelbladt’s Swa- 
heli Dragoman. It contains a vocabulary, phrase-book, and 
practical introduction to commerce and intercourse with the 
natives of German East Africa. Our neighbours have gone 
to the Suaheli coast to stay ; and they shrewdly believe that 
by mastering the Suaheli speech they will forge a key to the 
interior and the native character alike. 


ARCADIA 


Arcadian Life. By S. S. BUCKMAN, F.G.S. With Illustrations 
by P. BUCKMAN. London: Chapman. 

The school of writers on country life developed within the 
last decade or two of years is distinguished beyond all by a 
portentous seriousness, The old brown Earth may smile that 
“good gigantic smile’ of his ; but who so intensely conscious of 
gravity as the chronicler of his admirable and delightful aspects ? 
Mr. Buckman is a rebel against this convention. He writes 
with a determination to be merry, and he has but succeeded in 
beating the dullest of his predecessors. For, sooth to say, his 
wit is not very brilliant ; perhaps it is slightly superior to Ally 
Sloper’s, but assuredly it does not reach the radiant heights 
commanded by Mr. J. K. Jerome. A typical example occurs 
in the very first page, where (in an ecstasy of smartness and in 
terms to make translators of Homer weep) he pictures Ulysses, 
‘his feet on the study mantelpiece, a weed of choicest Ithacan 
brand in his mouth and a glass of Ithacan peculiar at his 
elbow,’ dictating an account ot his adventures. In the same 
vein he reviews the humours of Arcadia. With him a tattered 
coat is ‘a caricature of the sartorial triumph prepared for that 
ancient Arcadian, Mr. Joseph Israel.’ In dealing with little 
rustic weaknesses (which are fair game) his style reminds you 
strongly of the kind of chaff affected by a London ’busman. Two 
or three chapters might be epitomised in this way:—‘O yes! these 
Arcadians are very honest, they are. lhey never make plum- 
jam out of turnips, they don’t. No Arcadian ever fattened an in- 
calf cow and sold her for beet ; or bribed a neighbour’s groom 
to buy hay at ten shillings a ton more than its value, and split 
the proceeds. Ono! An Arcadian carter would scorn the hact 
of swopping his master’s coals for quarts of beer, he would. Yes ! 
—(the WVe’s and Yes’s fall on his page as from a pepper-castor)— 
the Arcadian spends all the Sunday at church or over sermons, 
he does. He, the chaste and pure, has reason to be shocked at 
bigamy and polyandry, he has. He is charitable and no mistake, 
and he drops his ha’pence into the box, to keep the cannibals in 
missionary beef, with all the pleasure in life.’ Every several 
point—and their number is large— serves to bring out a page or 
more of this elegant dadinaye ; aud wh na change does come 
it is not of a kind to afford you much relief. In a long chapter 
(each paragraph begins with ‘O Aromatic Arcadia!’) our 
author discourses of evil smells with a zest and a gusto that 
make the cold-blooded reader ask wherever in the country he 
can possibly have lived, moved, and tad his being? Certainly 
the poet-naturalist who climbs the hill or penetrates the wood, 
who ‘ observes’ in the field or muses on the lonely shore, appears 
to have very much the advantage of him here. A little more 
sympathy may be accorded, however, when, instead of inter- 
preting the ways of bird and beast, he is ‘down on’ the thrush 
for singing at three o’clock in the morning and the sparrow 
for twittering at his bedroom window; but, all the same, 
you cannot help wondering how such very obvious remarks 
should ever have attained the dignity of print. And the worst 
is that when—for the sake of contrast, or to show that an he 
would he could make men weep—he digresses into pathos, or 
what is meant for it, ’tis of the silliest and most sentimental 
type : as witness the aged farmer’s maundering lament over his 
dear departed Molly. If he anywhere show the grit of the 
humourist, it is in his account of a deal in ‘ship’ between a 
buyer and a farmer : that, if it had not been so unconscionably 
spun out, would have at least exhibited a promise of better 
things. On the whole, it can hardly be admitted that his mirth 
is an improvement on the pensive sobriety of the writers who 
have travelled the same path before him. Moreover, his mate- 
rial is out of place in an essay. ‘ Characters’ are perhaps not 
more numerous in the hamlet than in the town ; but, being de- 
tached and full of angles, as they would not be in the other 
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place, their whims and eccentricities are common talk, and are 
more easy to note. But the imaginative writer alone is able to 
turn them into art. To make them the text for long screeds of 
wordy fooling is an experiment foredoomed to failure. 

We cannot conclude without pointing out how easy it were 
to gauge the depth of Mr. Buckman by merely enumerating 
some of the names he employs. ‘There is hardly a page with- 
out a reference to Arcadians and Urbanians. How witty it is 
to call an auctioneer Mr. Putemup, a landowner Lord Exwyzed! 
What a delicate dadinage there is in calling a farmer Good- 
enough, in referring to the Devil as His Satanic Majesty, and 
talking familiarly of Master Ulysses! In this case to know 
the nomenclature is to know the man. The ‘Arcadian ple- 
beians,’ which is Buckmanese for agricultural labourers, can 
scarce have known what a genius was amongst them. Mr. 
Buckman is fortunate in his illustrator. 


A PLATITUDINARIAN 
The Business of Life. By the Author of How to be Happy 
though Married. London: Unwin. 

She was not the wisest of her sex, and he asked her to give 
him small money for gold. She could not. ‘It matters not,’ 
said he, ‘for in London there is never any difficulty in getting 
change for a sovereign.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ she retorted, with fervent 
acquiescence, ‘that’s as true a word as ever was spoke.’ Of 
such apophthegms is the volume before us. In truth it is a 
feast of fat things. ‘The author is a clerk in holy orders, and 
these are not (as will be surmised) the hirst-iruits of his Minerva ; 
his How to be Happy though Married being, indeed, as rich 
and varied a collection of platitudes as has ever delighted the 
general. It had an enormous sale, and they who go down to 
Clapham in ‘buses were greatly fluttered by the rumour that 
the press was big with the next of the series—to wit, How fo be 
Happy though Buried. Unhappily tuat rumour was unfounded; 
yet the present work is remarkable enough almost to compen- 
sate in full. The author takes ali human ite for his province, 
yet never fails or grows weary in his aiscussion. He has a 
platitude for everything, yet never gives the impression he has 
written himself out. You feel there is always more behind; that 
an he would he could go on for ever, and that with such ease as 
implies an entire absence ot mental etfort. His book, indeed, is 
one that every man may understand: nay—more wonderful still 
—which every man might have written. We have Every Man 
His Own Lawyer, Every Man His Own Loctor, and the like : 
then why not Avery Man His Own Author? And such an 
author, too! * Why,’ cries the fascinated seader, ‘here’s in print 
what / say every day of my life.’ How true! how obvious !! 
and O, how mora/!!! And now to enrich this page. ‘ The boys 
at many of our fashionable schools expect too much. They think 
little of expense, little of waste, and early imbibe extravagant 
ideas.’ With what a thrill of virtuous indignation the virtuous 
father will read that inspired utterance: nobly resolving not 
to send Jack that other half-sovereign (alveit piteously prayed 
for) the while! ‘It is wonderful how much work a man can 
get through who works with system anu method, and who has 
acquired the invariable habit of putting odd minutes to a good 
account.’ Dr. Smiles must really look to his laurels ; for here 
our author walks as to the manner born the mountain summits 
ot Self-Help. Moreover, his work resembles that masterpiece 
in its happy choice of anecdotes: as witness this one about 
Count von Moltke. ‘When one day in 1870 he was told in 
his office that hostilities between France and Germany were 
inevitable, he quietly touched an eleciric button, and taking 
a speaking-tube in his hand, spoke into it one word, Modi/e. 
That one word perfectly equipped and armed a million of 
men.’ ‘What could beat that?’ you ask. Why, this, you are 
forced to confess, as you turn the page: ‘ Moltke never did 
anything in a hurry. In a critical moment during the battle 
of Sadowa, Bismarck offered him his cigar-case to see what 
he would do.’ (He zs such a funny dog, that Bismarck !) 
‘Moltke took it without a trace ot flurry, and with his custo- 
mary deliberation carefully examined each cigar before select- 
ing one’; so that, if the eminent statesman thought to pass 
off a drei Pfennige on the war-worn veteran in the heat of 
combat, he failed. Of work our author discourses with large- 
browed wisdom: ‘Of course, when it is said that every man 
should work, we mean that he should do good and useful 
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work. If he be one who will do mischief, the more energetic 
he is the worse it is for society.’ And with daring originality 
he illustrates this truth by the case of the criminal. But 
again he surpasses himself, for he is more entertaining in re- 
spect of play. ‘ Socrates is said for recreation to have ridden 
a wooden horse.’ ‘ Dean Swift used to chase accommodating 
friends through the large apartments of the Deanery, and up 
and down stairs, driving them like horses with a whip in his 
hand, till he had taken his usual quantity of exercise.’ Happy 
Sage! Still happier Dean! Nor let us mourn overmuch the 
smarting flanks of the all-too ‘accommodating friends.’ Surely 
‘upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, the gods themselves throw 
incense.’ Our author is terribly hard on the restless spirit of the 
age. Even in times of ease we gad about, though ‘it is a mistake 
for people to allow themselves to be too much hurried during 
their holidays.’ Now, as he asks us, ‘Wy should we imitate 
the restlessness of His Satanic Majesty ?’ who, he opines, ‘may 
be called the Prince of Globe-trotters.’ Even ‘His Satanic 
Majesty’ must writhe at this, and, being doubly in torment, 
proceed to ‘damn that ass’s heel.’ Then our philosopher goes 
on to write of old age: ‘The death of Matthew Arnold, the 
apostle of “sweetness and light,” was caused in his sixty-fifth 
year by leaping over a fence in a fit of juvenile high spirits. 
Indeed, it is amongst men of the highest intellect that child- 
like characteristics are oftenest found.’ High, indeed, the intel- 
lect that inspires us here. When he comes to talk of wealth he 
points out (sapient as ever) that Dives has not always the 
best of it. ‘The poor in sleep forget their misery, but too 
often the rich are tortured by sleeplessness.’ It is wise. But 
this is (if anything) still wiser: ‘ The best inheritance a father 
can leave his children is a good name.’ If the captious critic 
observe that the remark lacks novelty, the captious critic must 
be informed that he can’t have everything. 


GOTHIC TALES 


Tales of Mystery. Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: 
Percival. 

Stories After Nature. By CHARLES WELLS ; Edited by W. J. 
LINTON. London: Lawrence. 


Mr. Saintsbury’s volume is the first of a ‘ Pocket Library of 
English Literature.’ It contains selections from the novels of 
Anne Radcliffe, from Zhe Monk of Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
and from Mé/moth, by Robert Charles Maturin. There is no 
reason to regret that a critic of Mr. Saintsbury’s authority 
should have set his hand to the sort of work which has fallen 
into some disrepute through the exertions of Professor Morley 
and his less capable followers. In a day of promiscuous re- 
prints and of selections from anything, made anyhow, it is just 
as well that the gentry who would live in a glory reflected from 
better men’s work should have an example of modesty and good 
taste before their eyes. Mr. Saintsbury is not in any wise a 
prey to the vice which always threatens the reviewer—the lust 
of writing about whatever he happens to have read. He justi- 
fies his position (so far as this book is concerned) by two very 
valid arguments : first, that parts of the works he has ‘ ex- 
cerpted from’ (the phrase is a poor thing, but his own) are 
decidedly interesting ; and second, that the immediate popu- 
larity they earned requires some attention from the student of 
literature. He ought, however, to have at least corrected the 
proofs of his preface. 

These ‘tales of mystery’ have been described by Professor 
Dowden, with needless harshness, as ‘ the worst models’ of the 
romantic movement which came to a head about the time of 
the French Revolution. He stigmatises Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Lewis as ‘creators of the fantastic-absurd.’ This severity is 
assumed in order that some excuse may be found for ‘ Shelley’s 
early exercitations in the style,’ on which Mr. Saintsbury says the 
‘last word’ in pronouncing them to be ‘the greatest rubbish 
ever written by a man of genius.’ The truth is that Shelley’s 
‘romances’ ought never to be mentioned in a serious criti- 
cism, for the reason that prevents one from discussing the 
Latin verses of a school-boy who happens afterwards to have 
become great. But the works he imitated were in their kind 
and degree more than respectable. Mrs. Radcliffe, who set 
the fashion, had the gift (denied to many artists in ‘words 
more golden than fine gold’) of story-telling. Her narrative 
is always lucid and orderly. But she deserves even higher 
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praise. Scott ascribed genius to her: and Mr. Saintsbury very 
rightly agrees, rather to the detriment of his own argument, 
that her success was begotten of the novelty of the subjects she 
handled. Certainly she supplied a popular demand, but her work 
still enthralls and convinces the imagination. Her characters 
are in the main well realised and consistent with themselves. 
She dealt not in complexities and contradictions. Although 
her heroes have in them the strain of Aubrey Plantagenet, and 
her heroines are Injured Innocence in the flesh, they are real. 
Mrs. Radcliffe knew how to draw from them those trivial- 
seeming touches which so much enhance the illusion, because 
they are simply the expression of character. Moreover, despite 
her ‘ rationalising tendency,’ she always managed to convey the 
sensation of horror. You may be aware that she supplied 
castles by contract, which never lacked a ruined wing, and were 
built with several suites of underground chambers, duly fitted 
with fog-horns (you suspect) timed to groan at specific intervals. 
Also, ‘later readers found more than one scene a tale of a tub 
. . . in which the hair is invited to stand on end only that it 
may find it as well to settle down again.’ But incredulity is 
next to impossible ; and the scenes Mr. Saintsbury selects have, 
in one case at least, done their work and sent the reader to the 
complete novels. 

Lewis and Maturin deserve a place beside Anne Radcliffe, be- 
cause their best works are still readable, and represent a later 
phase of the ‘movement.’ They rather aimed at a licentious 
revel of horrors than at the exhibition of character in difficult or 
appalling circumstances. Consequently they gain by selection. 
Lewis’s work is well known, having been salted against time by a 
certain supposed immorality. The excerpts from Maturin, as Mr. 
Saintsbury claims, must impress the reader with the authors 
genius. His English is uncouth but vigorous. His plot is 
here and there (to quote himself) ‘ more like the writhings of a 
sick infant than the struggles of a man’—so purposeless and so 
divergent from the main interest is it. But there are scenes— 
such as Zhe Parricide’s Death in this volume—which enchain 
the imagination till it is saturate with awe. Nothing can be 
more completely terrible ; and nothing but ignorance of right 
methods has kept Maturin from the place to which his genius 
(could genius succeed without talent) had entitled him, beside 
Webster. His effects, as often as not, are produced by means 
little short of illegitimate. 

Charles Jeremiah Wells (Mr. Linton consistently omits the 
cognomen, ‘for the sake of euphony,’ as the Greek grammar 
used to say) was an acquaintance of Keats who also wore the 
Gothic rue, but with a difference. He revelled—not in horrors 
but—in words. The lack of restraint injures his tales, as it 
injured those of Maturin and Lewis. They owe much to Vol- 
taire and more to Boccaccio : their gallant air of improbability 
is sometimes amusing and sometimes burdensome. The char- 
acters are badly sketched, and the unity of aim so desirable in 
a short story is not too much in evidence. The author writes 
about his puppets: they do not act of, spontaneous volition. 
And the style is self-conscious, immature, paradoxical. Yet 
some of the simpler tales have an engaging, youthful grace ; 
often, too, a few sentences of clean forthright prose, a phrase 
or two filled with passion, meet the eye. Mr. Linton’s preface 
is a monument of ill-considered enthusiasm. With Keats’s 
letters before him, he should not have bragged on the ‘ friend- 
ship’ ’twixt Keats and Wells: rather ought he to have with- 
drawn from notice anything likely to recall what was evidently 
a piece of very shabby dealing. And in taking Mr. Swinburne 
to task for his objection to ‘poetic prose’ he saves us the 
trouble of putting a slur upon his own criticism, which is merely 
the record of a personal and exaggerated estimate. 


OLD AND NEW 


Young Ladies of To-Day (London: Dean), by Charles F. 
Rideal, with twelve illustrations by ‘Crow,’ shows that Mr. 
Rideal, though fit for better things, has adopted deliberately a 
view of life which may be called of the back-parlour and a 
style of writing which is Sporting Times and water. While 
neither deserving nor affording opportunity for much direct 
criticism, the book does suggest little subsidiary essays on 
the mental history which could culminate in such a production, 
and the moral attributes of persons who could enjoy it. It is 
superfluous to remark on the vulgarity of such a sentence as 
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this: ‘If any one of our young gentleman readers should 
happen to meet her (‘The Young Lady We Like’) and not 
like her as well as we do, and promptly send us his best 
thanks, and a piece of cake to put under our pillow for our 
having introduced her to him, he richly deserves to continue 
sewing on his own buttons,’ etc. etc. ; but does it not suggest 
an article on laborious frivolity ? Or while it might argue grace- 
less ‘ superiority’ to confess your ignorance as to what section of 
human beings ‘ The Society Young Lady’ is supposed to adorn, 
it might increase your knowledge of human nature to understand 
the point of saying that ‘an address somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ladbroke Grove (which of course you will call 
North Kensington)’ is essential to ‘being in society.’ ‘The 
Strong-Minded Young Lady,’ again, shows a curious mental 
phase. Whereas sane persons argue, more or less unnecessarily, 
that learning and cleverness need not make a woman aggres- 
sive in public or private life, this author seems to think that any 
knowledge beyond ‘ apple-tarts and huckaback,’ to use his own 
expression, causes her to be gauche and repulsive to the eye. 
Which phase of mind, in its turn,’ is suggestive. It is even 
worth further illustration. He is placed next to the Strong- 
Minded Young Lady at lunch, and he asks her about the 
Naval Exhibition. That does not lead to conversation, and 
she suggests Mr. George Moore. ‘After this the conversation 
stopped altogether.’ It does not occur to the author that he 
was the worse offender, and it is all most curious. His least 
offensive effort is ‘The Sporting Young Lady’; but we have 
said enough to show that his book will probably be a very 
great success. 

Most of the books about hospitals and their inmates are of 
one of two classes : either of the goody-goody anecdotes, where 
a sweet child dies of some strange malady, which permits or 
encourages moralising unto fluency to the last ; or of the much 
more objectionable stuff in which medical students of the 
good old fearless type have their machinations against the 
patients frustrated by exquisite beings, gifted but certainly not 
trained, who watch by sick-beds for weeks without a rest, and 
in the end marry a baronet or die at their post. Hors de 
Combat; or, Three Weeks in a Hospital (London : Cassell), 
by Gertrude and Ethel Armitage Southam, is a_ beautifully 
illustrated and charmingly written thing. We shall not spoil 
interest by telling the story ; but it is a faithful picture of hos- 
pital life as itis. There is no love-making and there are no 
heroines. It may help many careless outsiders to appreciate 
hospital work, and it may perhaps stimulate some good-hearted 
rich men to imitate the honest hero in his gratitude. 

The countrymen of Mr. Charles Augustus Stoddard must be 
suffering from a dearth of knowledge which even the hungry 
subjects of the Tsar might pity if they are able to derive any 
sustenance from Across Russia (London: Chapman). He 
travelled from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and after a hurried 
run to look at the Fair of Nijni Novgorod he came straight out 
of the country again by way of Warsaw. He describes the 
Kremlin and the Winter Palace, and explains the meaning of 
a ‘droschy,’ a ‘moujik,’ and ‘vodki,’ as if these were things 
heard of for the first time by the civilisation of the West ; 
and this original information he garnishes with ill-digested 
Russian history, drawn from Rambaud and other sources. On 
the strength of his Moscow trip, he even sets up as an authority 
upon, and apologist for, the Russian penal system. With much 
hesitation the prize, as a specimen of banality and presumption, 
may be awarded to the following passage: ‘For the continu- 
ance of the system the exiles [to Siberia] cannot justly blame 
the Government, which, knowing the atrocious and reckless 
attempts to destroy the present Tsar, and the brutal murder of 
his benevolent and kindly predecessor, surrounds its sovereign 
with all the protection possible, and punishes with severity 
crimes against the majesty of the law and the safety of the 
Empire.’ Which is truly admirable. 

Boéthius’ Ve Consolatione is much better worth reading 
than the controversies fur which Boéthius is accountable ; but 
Boéthius:; An Essay (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by Hugh Fraser 
Stewart, M.A., may be commended as an able and learned 
summary and an excellent analysis. As to the relation of 
Boéthius to Christianity, Mr. Stewart’s conclusions are no more 
satisfactory than those of his predecessors. He thinks that 
the circumstances of ‘ Boéthius’s life make it almost impos- 
sible to believe that he was other than a professing Christian 
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before he fell in disgrace, but refuses to class him among the 
‘stony-ground hearers’ of the Word. If we understand him 
aright, he regards the De Consolatione as a mere intellectual 
exercise—a diversion to dull the monotony of imprisonment and 
to help the author to bear ‘the ghastly companionship of his own 
thoughts’; and he declines to ‘look on the work as a definite 
statement of ultimate religious conviction.’ Such a theory 
rather avoids than meets the difficulty. The puzzle is that a 
Christian of that age should be capable of thus ignoring Chris- 
tianity intellectually, and of seeking for aid elsewhere. But, 
besides, Mr. Stewart himself asserts that the spirit of the De 
Consolatione is opposed, at least in part, to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. We are therefore driven to conclude that Boéthius 
was never more than a nominal Christian: if he professed, he 
seems to have otherwise ignored, and in his heart he may well 
have despised too much to hate. But his book, as Gibbon 
said, ‘claims unsurpassable merit from the barbarism of the 
times and the situation of its author’; and it is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable, if not ‘by far the most interesting, example 
of prison literature the world has ever seen.’ 

Folly and Fresh Air (London: Trischler), by Eden Phillpotts, 
is a pleasant little book, in which a ‘chuck-and-chance-it’ angler 
recounts his own adventures with the trout of sundry Devon- 
shire streams, and his brother’s with a fair Devonshire maid. 
[t is not a romance, nor is it a fisherman’s guide, for chat and 
philosophy of the commonplace type make up most of the 
book. There was no particular reason why it should have been 
written, but there is no particular reason why it should not be 
read. It is better than most of the works of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, and infinitely superior to a certain effort by one of his 
imitators entitled Upstream and About Town (London : Digby), 
which is one of the silliest and most entirely unreadable bits 
of ‘wit’ that the long-suffering race of compositors has ever 
turned into print. 

In Per Lineam Valli (Glasgow : Hodge) Mr. George Neilson 
broaches a new theory regarding the vallum of Hadrian’s Wall. 
‘Was it,’ he asks, ‘like the Wall,a barrier to restrain the rest- 
less North? Did it precede or did it follow the Wall in date? 
Or was it, as the scholars of to-day have seemingly agreed to 
believe, contemporaneous with the wall of which it was the 
complement, displaying unity of design, and intended from the 
first as a guard against the South?’ Careful observations 
‘during eight days of studious journeying’ have led him to the 
conclusion that the last theory is untenable. After a skilful 
argument to prove that the vallum as it exists is not a homo- 
geneous rampart but is ‘ divisible into two parts, the product of 
different dates and conflicting requirements,’ he goes on to show 
that the original vallum was the south agger and fosse, and that 
it was merely a temporary defensive work for protection against 
the North while the}permanent wall was building. Not only, he 
maintains, do the plan and situation of the south agger neces- 
sitate such atheory as this, but there are witnesses of haste and 
military necessity in the materials. The term ‘turf vallum’ is, 
he affirms, ai:misnomer, it being a mere ‘aggested mound of 
earth.’ The north agger was, he supposes, reared after the com- 
pletion of the wall, and at the same time the south agger was 
utilised ‘ as the external rampart of the new vallum,’ although 
the process of conversion ‘could not be an unmixed success.’ 
It would be anticipating inquiry to pronounce conclusively on 
Mr. Neilson’s theory; but his argument is characterised by ad- 
mirable directness, clearness, and brevity, and he has effected 
such a breach in the entrenchments of Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s 
position as calls for immediate repair. 

No one who cares for cards could wish for a better work to 
introduce him to the mysteries of a whist that is no whist than 
Mr. Rose’s little handbook to So/o (Bristol: Arrowsmith), 
Whether it be altogether advisable to couch instruction in the 
form of dialogue is open to question ; but Mr. Rose has un- 
doubtedly turned that method to the best possible account. 
He is clear, precise, and brief: three qualities indispensable 
in a treatise of this sort. But we decline to have anything to 
say to him when he pretends that solo is the superior, or even 
the equal, of the genuine whist : the which the more ‘a man’ 
(as Steerforth’s friend would have said) plays, the more satisfied 
does he become that it is out and away the best of all possible 
games at cards, 

The idea of Mrs. Lyttelton Gell’s A Cloud of Witness 
(Oxford : The University Press) is excellent ; the execution is 
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so thorough, Mrs. Gell has quoted with so liberal a hand, that, 
in spite of systematic arrangement (the book follows the Church 
calendar) and good printing, you feel that you could have 
done with a little less : all the same, it deserves, and is sure 
of, lasting success with that public to which it is addressed. 
We have also received a very pretty new edition of Nightmare 
Abbey (London: Dent), witha preface by Dr. Garnett ; the new 
volume, being the fifth, of the Cambridge Shakespeare (London : 
Macmillan), Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 
1892 (London: Whittaker), which is now in the fifty-second 
year of publication; 7he Year-Book of Commerce for 1892 
(London : Cassell), admirably edited by K. B. Murray, which 
is now in the third year of issue ; A Compendious German and 
English Dictionary (London: Macmillan), by W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren, the more valuable as it includes a 
notation of correspondences and brief etymologies ; Zhe Farm- 
ing World Year-book, 1892 (Edinburgh : Blackwood), edited 
by Charles Macdonald, which is indispensable to every agri- 
culturist; the first annual volume of CAd/d Life: A Kinder- 
garten Journal (London: Philip) ; a readable and instructive 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Magnetic Lady (Bristol : Arrowsmith), 
by J. N. Maskelyne ; and the first number of Pztman’s Short- 
hand Weekly, which should prove a boon to stenographers. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 
Tracked to Doom. Dick Donovan. London: Chatto. 


VERSE 
Waratah Rhymes for Young Australia. L. A. Meredith. 
London : Brooks. 
TRAVEL 


Seven Years in the Soudan. Romolo Gessi, Pasha. London: 
Sampson Low. 
The Lily of the Arno. V.W.Johnson. London: Gay. 


BioGRAPHY 


Austin Phelps. E.S. Phelps.~ London: Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
Born a King. Frances and Mary Arnold-Forster. London: 
Cassell. Is. 
History; 


Historical Essays. Henry Adams. London: Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The House of Cromwell and the Story of Dunkirk, James 
Waylen. London: Stock. tos. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


The Anthology and Existence of Christianity. G.J.W. Lon- 
don : Hodder. 

The Prayers of Jesus Christ. C.J. Vaughan. London: Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. W. Y. Sellar. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 14s. 

A Compendious German and English Dictionary. W. D. 
Whitney and A. H. Edgren. London: Macmillan. ‘55s. 

Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth. W. R. Lethaby. Lon- 
don: Percival. 7s. 6d. 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1892. London : 
Whittaker. os, 6d. 

Hygiene Under Difficulties. Eliza Priestley. London: All- 
man. 

Ocean Steamships. Various Writers. London: Murray. 12s. 

Old Age Pensions and Pauperism. C. S. Loch. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

The Dogs of Scotland. D.J.T. Gray. Dundee: Mathew. 

The Princess of Chaico. A. Wall. London: Chapman. 6s. 

The Year-Book of Commerce for 1892. Edited by K. B. 
Murray. London: Cassell. 53s. 


ForrIGN 


Albrecht Ritschi’s Leben. O. Ritschl. !Band 1. Freiburg: 
Mohr. 10m. 

Almanach de Gotha. 1892. Gotha: Perthes. 6m. 80 pf. 

Der menschliche Weltbegrif. R. Avenarius. Leipzig :,Reis- 
land, 4m. 
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CONTENTS. JANUARY. PRICE 1s. 
TWO SERIAL STORIES. I. By the Epitors. II. By Annette LystTer. 


A POEM BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


PAPERS by W. Warpe Fow.er, HELEN ZIMMERN, Moira O'Neit, and C. M. 
YONGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. COMPETITIONS. REVIEWS. 
A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, W.C. 











THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Review of all Questions affecting National Interests. 


‘Our Foremost Military Periodical.'—Vide Daily Chronicle. 


ONE SHILLING. 


‘The following Articles appear in Vols. 1, 2, & 3 of the New Series :— 

THE STUDY OF WAR. By General Viscount Wo.LsELEy, K.P. 

WATERLOO. (A Series of Six Articles, with Map.) By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A., Professor Military History, Staff College. 

FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. By General Viscount 
Wo tsELEy, K.P. 

A SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (From the German.) By 


Captain Gawne. (In three parts.) 


THE WAR TRAINING OF THE NAVY. By Admiral of the 


Fleet, Sir G. Puipps Horney, and Captain FitzGeRaLp, R.N. (In three parts). 


TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION OF, 
AND LEADING OF THE CAVALRY DIVISION. Translated from the 
German (by permission) by Captain Leverson, R.E. (In seven parts.) 


NATIONAL INSURANCE. (In eight parts.) 
DID THE DUKE RIDE TO WAVRE? By Colonel 


Maurice, R.A. 

A GERMAN VIEW OF THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 
3y Captain E. S. May, R.A. 

THE LATE GENERAL SHERMAN. By General Viscount 


Wo tseE_ey, K.P. 








The Contributors to the ‘ United Service Magazine’ include— 


General Sir John Adye, G.C.B. Colonel Malleson, C.8.I1. 

Sir Samuel Baker. Colonel Maurice, R.A. 

Lord Charles Beresford, R.N. Brig.-General Viscount Melgund. 
General Brialmont, Ex-Minister Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, 

of War, Belgium. G.C.B. 

Captain C. Orde Browne, late R.A. Major-General T. Bland Strange. 
Major-General Chapman, C.B. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke. Vice Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Geoffrey K.C.B. 

Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B. 
Rudyard Kipling. General Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 
The Right Hon. the Marquis of Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 

Lorne, K.T. V.C., K.C.B. Etc. Etc. 


OFFICES: 15 York Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 











MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 






Thousands of Mlustrated 
\ Descriptive 
Testimonials a. \ Pamphlet 
= containing 
from all Ranks > Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes y 


Po? fety. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes — 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. GuEst, The Kectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes : - 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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P. sO. Maic STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | eiternate 
NEW ZEALAND, ns 
and ALEXANDRIA, . . ‘ 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Week. 





For particulars apply at den Chima Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BRISBANE, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; . 7 | BATAVIA, F ; 
COLOMBO, . . as | ROCKHAMPTON, . Ks 
RANGOON, . ° - | TOWNSVILLE, , ae 
MAURITIUS, . . ee MARYBOROUGH, si 
BOMBAY, . , a | ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 
KURRACHEE, . n | MOMBASSA, . . - 
BAGHDAD, . , i 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SeweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pali 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. Head Off 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and ead Oftcee— 
Managers—{ \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., oe “guia 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COC KSPUR STREET, S.W. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j 


R:. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVITES Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers = Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. ‘Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 42s. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Dowp, School of 
Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLES FIELD. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





EDINBURGH. 


























43, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 





CapiTAL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip UP, 251,093 15 @ 
RESERVE Funp, 223,000 0 @ 
UNCALLED CaPIiTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ww. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBerT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoowm (late Messrs. David Sassoon, o> & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £s0 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 “a for Three and Four Years. 
5 “6 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
r — Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 

yearly, on SpeciaL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CU R. RENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 








REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ? £505,000 
Directors. 
Grorce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GEorGE Topp CuIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawariz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
e Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pirman, Esq., W.: . Edinburgh. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shi,- wner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wa. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPAR TMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent ‘Estates—of | Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act aa TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ~-« «. 
PAIDUPCAPITZAL,. . .. .. . ee 
RESERVE FUND, . 16,848 


A. CAMPBELL, Esq. ‘ Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
*DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY, 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 











THOMAS JACKSON & SON, Coach BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


i. 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Re Plana 





Sold on ty in 1 of et te cout Se Tins, which 
he Tobacco in fine s» ondition, 
ASK AT ALI TC /PACCO SELLERS, STORES LETC. , AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SaOKERS ARE ‘CAUTIONED ACAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Geruine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 


apis S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Pockets containing 12, 
ard Boxes of 24, 50, and 1 


\ The ct from the Leview of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is —“y interest to every Smoker :— 


+ HI "yi iP E TN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
~ old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from ne High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says? J have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 








| =judved by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
: se 7. cutinent Sr tha neat sine uted business compels me o bea wanderer round the 
wi § cheque for the amount.’ 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 


sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were in L ondon, 1 would at —4 

~~ =v contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA, OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 


Reviews for a s ‘heme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
start a col llecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoki 
re “PLAYER'S NAVY cut” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 


1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK @ THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e renee 
DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


8ole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 


























| The FIRST & P O Delicious for 
Manufactured in the | ow N LS SO BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. | a ROYAL APPOINTMENT NS CUSTARDS, 
nes 08 vane Pe >. TABLE-JELLIES, 
Sm Fs PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide a a NES CAKES, etc. 
Se CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS yr om 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 














Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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